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Pomestic Correspondence. 


SABBATH EVENING LECTURES. 


BY OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Jan. 28, 1850. 
ok. BERCHER’S SERMON JN ESSEX-STREET 
CHURCH ON THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 

ie depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
vledge of God ! how unsearchable are his judg- 
misand his ways past finding out! For who 
ath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath 
ven his counsellor ? or who hath first grven to him, 
1 it shall be recompensed unto him again? For 
to him are all 


f him, and through ‘um, and 
Amen.—Rom. 


to whom be glory for ever. 
IL: 33-36. : 

Men are fond of climbing lofty mountains to 
behoid the beauties of nature, God’s providence 
is the loftiest mountain peak in the moral uni- 
verse, Paul had seen a striking exhibition of 
Providence in cutting off the ancient covenant 
eople from the stock of promise, and grafting 
centile strangers thereon, and this led him to the 
sowing exclamation of the text, “O the depth 
‘the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
{ God!” 

This passage leads us to the consideration of 
he nature, reality, and glory of God’s provi- 


uUngs : 


|. The Nature of God's Providence. The real 

vaning of the word Providence is foresight. 
The farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, have 
cach their plans for the accomplishment of the 
esired ends of their several employments, and 
hey act with reference to these plans and 
The providence of God is his plan, in 

ke manner, for the doing of his work in the 
iniverse. It implies two things: first, constant 
sad universal upholding of all things ; and second, 
ie control of future results. By these He has 
vconstant foresight over every agent and every 


2. The Reality of God's Providence. 
(1.) This is a necessary inference from the ex- 
If He exist, he cannot be de- 

id oi desires, and of course of endeavors, and 

plans to execute those endeavors. It is not 
yossible that He should permit the most infinitesi- 

thing to be er to act without measuring its 
ion to His plans. A grain of dust may 
clange the destiny of a world! 

2.) God could not respect himself or be hap- 
vif He did not exercise this providence. Pru- 
ence is essential to self-complacence and regard; 
ind prudence with God is providence. 

(3.) No doctrine is so plainly revealed in the 

Word of God as this. 

(a.) Providence is the carrying out of decrees; 
therefore all passages proving decrees prove prov- 
idence 

().) In direct passages it is abundantly affirm- 
ed: “Who maketh all things according to the 
counsel of his own will;” “The hairs of your 


stence of a God. 


head are all numbered,” &c.; “Not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without your Father,” &c. 
Yet God, though he does all things, is not the 


author of evil., He makes man free, and man 


inakes the evil. God maketh good out of evil, 
sud not evil out of good, causing even the wrath 
‘men to praise him, In the material world 


‘o's providence is seen in the agencies of na- 
fe, while the Scriptures seem to imply that 
‘hose agencies have \o causative power in them- 
elves 

. The Glory of God's Providence. 

This is the main theme of the text. It is sim- 

‘enough in principle, yet ehe mind faints be- 
cit. The painter lays down his pencil before 
¢sun, and despairs of transferring his gorgeous 

‘of radiance to the canvass, sending the in- 

rer to the sunshine for knowledge. So he must 
“0 this glory of God’s providence experiment- 
|) Itis seen in the magnitude and benevo- 
ence of the king who ordains it, and of the end 
‘ought. The mind is wearied in searching the 
“olar system. There is no spot where it can stop 
“say, itis ended here; but it stretches still on 
starry infinity. So the ranks of mind which 
“od has male and cares for reflect glory on his 
Providential power. 
(2) It isseen in the mode in which he deals 
. ith created minds. He loves them. He is pa- 
a them. Discipline is necessary, and 
_ SO'Y 1s seen in his disciplinary long-suffer- 
hei "s. His government is not one of force, 
Ut of patience, 
an . is seen in the mode in which He redeems. 

‘ls reveals Him clearest. It admits us to His 
“ecret counsels, Satan said, “1 will go up and 
“ike God.” Christ said, “I will go down and 
* ‘ke man.” Grace and pity here shed the 
: weetest luster on His methods with us. In 
“'s exaltation there is no pride. His full- 
‘Med glory is seen in redemption. 

4) Itis seen in its thoroughness for the dis- 

Dine of minds. Man loves to live under an 

‘ government. He who does not perceive 

0vidence, looks on earth as a social chaos; but 
‘aven is the place where all its mysteries of dis- 
= culture will be unfolded and under- 
Blood : 

5.) It is seen in a variety of incidents in the 
“ork of redeeming the Church. Here allusion 
"W forcibly made to such passages as “the 
“*g could not sleep,” &c., in Esther. It was re- 
“arked also that there is a combination of fixed 
“Ys with providential chances, and these chances 
“ta magazine which God has, out of which to 

‘W implements for his work. “It was Ruth’s 
‘) to glean in the fields of Boaz ;” and thus a 

‘in the chain of the Messianic lineage was 
“plied, 

REMARKS. 

‘: God's special providence, so far from being 

wd, is highly philosophical. The greatest 
a often turn upon the least possible circum- 
ces. Lamartine says that the firing of a ein- 
** musket set Europe in commotion in arousing 
“© late revolution. 

: . It is safe and blessed to trust in God. He 
wil lead you securely by all paths. His provi- 
tee will watch every one of your footsteps. 
“he yet your God by penitence and faith ? 

“WY. MR. SMITH'S SERMON ON THE LOVE OF gop, 
IN BOWDOIN-STREET CHURCH. 
Rt: i mention the loving-kindness of the Lord 
les oon of the Lord according to all that the 

stowed on us, and the great goodness 


toward ihe house of Israel which he hath bestowed 
on-them according to his mercies, and according to 
the multitude of his loving-kindnesses, §c., §c.— 
Taaiah 63: 7, 8, 9. 

Men have a vague and false idea of the love 
of God. They think that it is pledged to save 
them from the consequences of their sins; and 
therefore all threats and terror of the law or 
Gospel are met by this plea, “God is love.” It 
is taken as synonymous with goodness and 
mercy, But goodness comes on all alike. Mercy 
comes only to the guilty. Love differs from both 
goodness and mercy in all things in which the 
cause differs from the effect. 

The Scriptures say that God's nature is love. 
He has proved that it is, by the affluence of beauty 
which he has scattered around us on every hand. 
We could live without flowers or fruits or fra- 
grance; but he has shown his love by gladden- 
ing our life with pleasant things. In all the du- 
ties of life his love is seen, for his command- 
ments are the way of life and light. The penalty 
affixed to the transgression of his law is affixed 
by love, since vengeance against the ungodly is 
needful for the preservation of a government over 
moral beings. 

But the love of God is most clearly developed 
in the character of Christ. All instances of 
God’s love recorded in the Bible have reference 
to Christ. “God so doved the world that he gave 
his only-begotten and well-heloved Son.” “ Here- 
in is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us,” &c. 

Such are the Scriptural representations of the 
love of God. We draw from them these conclu- 
sions, viz. : 

1. The Love of God is no pledge to men of tem- 
poral or eternal happiness unless its conditions are 
fulfilled. This love has been proclaimed for cen- 
turies; yet it has saved no human being from 
pain unless he has obeyed its requirements. It 
allows men to suffer here, and it will allow them 
to suffer hereafter if they do not repent. 

2. The love of God gives no assurance that any 
man can escape the penalty of endless death except 
by a hearty compliance with its terms of salvation. 
That surgeon is not benevolent who leaves a 
gangrened limb upon the trunk, to spare the pain 
of amputation. If a man leaps of his own free 
will into the ocean, he does not expect the love 
of God to save him from the natural consequences 
of his folly. The passengers of the “ Atlantic” 
braved the perils of the angry sea, tempted by 
pleasure, or interest, or affection ; but the love of 
God did not save them from cruel wreck. Will 
God then bend or break the moral low? “If he 
spared not the angels,” will he spare men? Was 
Washington malevolent because he signed the 
death warrant of Andre, and wet it with his 
tears? Said Washington, “ bring me Arnold, and 
Andre shall live.” So there is substitution of 
Christ for us. The song of Miriam embodies 
the true principles of righteousness in reference 
to the sinner. 

3. The atonement of Christ presents the only 
perfect view of the love of God. “In this was 
manifested the love of God toward us.” He who 
denies eternal punishment cannot show the love 
of God. The physician cannot boast of cure if 
there is no disease. Admit the danger of hell 
and you justify the words of Scripture of the 
love of Christ, but not otherwise. 

The speaker closed with an affectionate appeal 
to Christians and unbelievers, founded upon his 
subject. Morton. 


—— oe - — 
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HOLLAND SETTLEMENT IN MICHIGAN. 





Messrs. Epirors:—A New England traveler 
at the West, stopping near the Kalamazoo river, 
finds it a source of amusement, particularly at 
the season when navigation opens, to see with 
what eagerness the owners of timber lands or 
saw-mills watch for the stray timber, or “ flood- 
wood,” as it is termed, which floats down the 
river in large quantities when the ice breaks up. 
Occasionally a raft of timber, or a good sized 
round log, will reward the patient watcher, who 
has stood for hours gazing on some dark object in 
the distance, heaving and tossing on the waves, 
until it comes so near that the prize cannot be 
mistaken ; and then the ‘light canoe” is soon 
seen dancing over the crested waves, and the raft 
or log is secured and appropriated by him who 
has no other claim upon it than the simple right 
of possession. 

In viewing the mighty mass of foreign popu- 
lation, crowding in upon us from the “ old world,” 
the heart of patriot and philanthropist grows 
faint at the sight of so much “ flood-wood,” ap- 
parently destined, like the frogs of Egypt, to 
“¢over the land.” We should seek to deduce 
god’ from evil, and trust that the Lord has pur- 
poses of mercy in bringing these ignorant, de- 
graded, and suffering beings to this “land of 
promise.” 

Among the emigrants who have sought a home 
in the Western States, none have interested the 
writer more than a colony of Low Dutch, located 
in Ottawa and Allegan counties, Mich., ten miles 
north of the mouth of Kalamazoo river. A dep- 
utation was sent out some months before their 
arrival, to select and purchase several thousand 
acres of government lands, then a dense forest. 
A colony of three thousand came over from the 
Netherlands, their native land, in the year 1847. 
Strong, healthy and vigorous, they come like the 
raft of good timber, a rich prize to the region 
they have selected for their dwelling-place. In 
the years 1848 and 1849, another large colony 
came out, and settled near the first, which took 
the name of Holland. The last colony divided, 
one portion giving their place the name of Zea- 
land—the name of the other settlement is forgot- 
ten by the writer. Holland is probably the larg- 
est in territory. Fleeing from religious persecu- 
tion, on account of adhering strictly to the Prot- 
estant faith, they were willing to sacrifice the 
ties of kindred and home, and brave the perils 
of the stormy deep, with the untold deprivations 
of a new settlement, for an asylum (would to 
Heaven it were in a free country,) where they 
could have “ freedom to worship God,” and enjoy 
the right of private judgment in matters of faith, 
with “none to make them afraid.” 

An eye-witness, who stood on the shore of the 
Black river, and assisted the first boat-full of pas- 
sengers to land, giving them a cordial welcome, 
described the scene to the writer as one of the 
most animating and exciting he had ever wit- 
nessed. Here, truly, were “young men and 
maidens,” old men, women and children, ready 
to ‘praise the Lord, whom they emphatically 
acknowledged daily as their God,” and the cove- 
nant-keeping God of their fathers in days past. 
The shore was soon lined with various groups of 
all ages. Among them was an aged female, so 
infirm she could not bear her weight; and a 
grandson taking her in his arms bore her, not 
“from the flames of Troy,” but into the dark 
forest, perhaps covering a partly decayed stump 
with leaves to make a seat until a shelter could 
be made of boughsor bark. The lofty trees soon 
fell beneath the sturdy stroke of these enterpri- 
sing adventurers. Nothing could exceed their 
joy at finding themselves safe on “dry land,” 
and that their own. True, there were great ob- 
stacles to meet, great hardships to be endured, 
but they trusted in the God of Abraham, and with 
firm constitutions, good principles, provision 
enough in their sacks, and gold in their pockets, 
they felt the exuberance of spirits peculiar to all 
who have escaped the iron and merciless hand of 
oppression. 

The first Sabbath: after their arrival was kept 
as holy time. Regular services were held morn- 
ing and afternoon. All gathered to listen to the 














wear mopaee ——— oe 
Word of life, and the voice of prayer and praise 
echoed where, till then, the silence of the deep, 
dark forest had never been broken, save by the 
howling of the wolf, the war-whoop of the sav- 
age, or the merry chant of birds. 

Rev. A. C. Van Chaatle, the leader of the first 
colony, is an intelligent, we'l-edueated and de- 
voted minister of the Gospel. He brought out 
with him a valuable library, isting mostly 
of modern German and Frentl authors. His 
family are refined in their tastes, and polished in 
their deportment. fs 

The villages now are in a p rous condi- 
tion. The one at Holland one or two 
churches, a large hotel, and of the houses 
are built with two stories and! pdinted white. 
They have gathered an ite of grain, and 





their store-houses are well filled with the produce 
of their own hands. During the summer of 
1849, the writer, in view of a visit to the west- 
ern part of Michigan, procured/from the Tract 
Society, in New-York, a supply & German books 
and tracts, for distribution among thie interesting 
people. A note was addressed t¢ Mr. Van Raal- 
te, telling him where the package awaited his 
order, and requesting him to reply, and state the 
condition of his people, with regerd Yo religion, 
education, schools, &c. The subjoined was re- 
turned, and is given as nearly as possible, in the 
peculiar phraseology of one comparatively igno- 
rant of our language : 


“Hottann, 15th July, 1849. 

“Dear Mam!—TI have received your kind let- 
ter. I estimate much your kindness towards us. 
Kindness spreads light and happiness on all 
around, and [ feel in return love to such kind and 
unknown person. How happy would be man- 
kind when the law of love was ruling in the 
heart! Since, few days ago, I was seeking for 
a day to pay you a visit, but my plans are 
steadily broken down for want of time; so | 
despair that I can see the fulfilling of my wish. 
When you will dare the rough roads, | invite 
you at my house. 

“Mam! our position here is better than two 
years ago. The great Creator and upholder has 
carried us upon his hands of sinighiinase and 
goodness, and we have strong faith he will help 
us farther. He cando it. Everything must obey 
Him. We have broken our chains, and made us 
a free people. Oh! that it may be for the glory 
of God. On the question about schools and the 
state of our religion, I have to answer that we 
are in many respects greatly blest. We have here 
many of the institutions and means which God 
has given for edification. We see, and feel 
thankful. Our Sabbath days are an pleasure, 
and an great blessing and comfort. e do feel 
it. We are here built on the “corner-stone” of 
the powerful truth. Without the Truth we 
would have been bad off; we would have been 
scattered in the four corners of the world. How- 
ever, there are many clear wants of suffering 
here, in time of emigration. Emigration is bad 
for religion and education. Every spring-well 
for sustaining the life must be opened. The 
minds are very, very taken away by cares; and 
house and field, &c. must-have the first place. It 
is very difficult, yes, about impossible to keep 
the schools up. The interests of religion and 
education are suffering at the heart. [ believe 
Christian people at the East have yet, by Provi- 
dence, a great work on hand to look after those 
interests. Iam glad to see that you are bearing 
some of those burdens; taking with you some 
tracts and books from the East, and I would be 
very glad to receive them from your hand; but 
we are badly excluded from these blessings, be- 
cause our language is not the German, but the 
Holland.* However, when it is not in your pow- 
er to send such tracts in the Holland language, 
as addition, or rather as a beginning for a Sab- 
bath school library would oblige us for your 
kindness. Mam! our strength is in prayer. 
You know surely in the East, an circle of pious 
friends gather together aud how down at the 
throne of Jehovah, and urge him in the name of 
Jesus, to bless us with temporal and spiritual 
blessings. Such work of love will be a blessing 
for you. 

“T am, Mam, with kind feeling 
and great respect, your friend, 
“A.C. Van Raarte.” 

* The tracts were afterward given to a German La- 
theran Church in Chicago, Illinois, and were very grate- 
fully received. 


For the Independent. 


REVIVALS.—No. 3. 





But it is further objected to revivals of religion 
that they are productive of cases of self-deception 
and false conversion. Under the high excite- 
ment of the moment, and borne along on the tide 
of sympathy, it is said multitudes embrace delu- 
sive hopes, and unite with the church, and their 
last state becomes worse than the first. But | 
reply, this is only an incidental evil, and not by 
any means necessarily extensive. There is no 
need of hurrying the apparent converts of a re- 
vival into the church sooner than those who pro- 
fess to turn to God at other times. A sufficient 
time may be permitted to elapse to test their 
hopes and to allow the mere excitement to pass 
away, and then they may act as coolly and de- 
liberately as though there had been no revival. 

That some, however, are deceived in revivals 
is doubtless true; but this is no more than can 
be said of those who are gathered into the church 
at other times and under ordinaty circumstances. 
Our Savior has taught us that there will always 
be tares among the wheat—foolish virgins as 
well as wise—those at the feast without the 
wedding garment. There were hypocrites in the 
primitive churches, and false professors in apos- 
tolic days. We cannot expect to maintain entire 
purity in the church by any system. But that 
there is a larger proportion of professed converts 
in revivals that fall away than of those who 
come into the church in seasons of compar- 
ative quiet I do not believe. It yet remains to be 
shown—I mean, of course, in genuine revivals, 
and under a judicious ministry, and where pro- 
per caution is observed. Without judgment and 
caution the church, under any system, will al- 
ways be full of hypoerites. It zs not necessary to 
have revivals in order to fill up the thurch with 
false professors. Witness the churches of Europe 
and many in our own country who especially 
eschew such scenes. 

So far as my knowledge extends, quite as large 
a proportion of converts in revivals are sound in 
the faith, and active and enduring, as of any 
class. There is not a tithe of the defection and 
lukewarmness that there is among those who 
emigrate to this country from the Scotch and 
Irish churches, whose membership is wholly 
composed of those who unite under the operation 
of the ordinary means of grace, and in which re- 
vivals are unknown. In our churches the mem- 
bers gathered in in revivals are by far the most 
numerous class, and of course from them a larger 
number, in the aggregate, of backsliders is to be 
expected; but there is not a larger proportion 
than of others. A church, for instance, lives on 
for years with here andjthere an addition by 
conversion, and of course with only here and 
there a backslider ; but a powerful revival occurs, 
and perhaps a hundred are added to its numbers 
as the fruits of it. Of course, then, we may see 
a larger number of apostasies follow without any 
increase of the proportion. Many have taken 
up prejudices for want of bearing this in mind, 
and from not having estimated the proportions. 

What evidence is there, and What is there in 
the nature of the case, that sh@uld lead. us to 
conclude that the genuineness of convett 
revivals is less to be relied on than thous 
occur at intervals in the. ordinaPy 
things? Ido not believe that facts’ 
ground of doubt, while I believe th 
has demonstrated that those who 
into the church as the fruits of genuit 
are among the most active and efficient mei 


and for the salvation of sinners around them, as 
a general thing, than do those who come in when 





no season of special religious interest is enjoyed, 














and manifest more zeal in the missionary mad 


The very circumstances under which they are 
converted give them an impulse which they never 
lose. The example and influence of the prayers 
and efforts and manifest anxiety of Christians 
and others make an impression upon their minds 
which never wears off, and tends to form their 
character after the same image. Take the min- 
isters of the land, and I believe it will be found 
that those who were converted in revivals are 
accustomed to labor fur more direct and speedy 
results of their ministrating than others, and that 
they pray for and expect to see the immediate 
conversion of sinners as others do not. 

But even admitting that the proportion of de- 
fections among professed converts in revivals is 
greater than of others, yet such seasons may be, 
notwithstanding, inestimable blessings to the 
churches. I have already shown that many are 
truly converted in such seasons who would other- 
wise probably never be reached, and I shall en- 
deavor still more clearly to demonstrate this be- 
fore I close these articles. If this be so, then 
the aggregate number of the saved is greatly in- 
creased by them. If the proportion of apostates 
is greater (which, however, I do not believe is the 
case), still, if the number saved on the whole is 
also much greater, then revivals are blessings, 
and should be prayed and labored for, and honor- 
ed and cherished. J. C. H. 
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Foreign Correspondence, 


Lonpon, Jan. 7, 1850. 

GenTLemeN :—In company with Rev. Mr. W., 
from the United States, 1 took.a day when the 
skies looked propitious to pay a visit to “ Hamp- 
ton Court.” The palace stands on the northern 
bank of the Thames, thirteen miles from London. 
It was originated by Cardinal Wolsey, when he 
was at the zenith of his glory. The magnifi- 
cence of the building began to excite envy at the 
Court of Henry, cnd the King took occasion to 
question the Cardinal as to his intentions in thus 
surpassing all the royal palaces in England. The 
suple and wary man replied to his master, that 
“he was only trying to form a residence worthy 
of so great a monarch,” and that Hampton Court 
was the property of King Henry VIII; which 
“gained him much favor,” as we might well sup- 
pose. It was occupied‘ by the various royal 
families down to the time of George III. And 
what scenes of splendor and of gaiety, and 
sometimes of wo, and what changes, did it not 
witness. “The banquets and masques of Wolsey 
himself were nowhere else surpassed, even in 
that age of banquets and masques. Here too 
was held the celebrated conference between the 
Presbyterians and the members of the Established 
Church, before King James as moderator, on the 
subject of conformity. Here the army brought 
Charles to be kept for a time in a kind of splen- 
did imprisonment. “The honor and palace of 
Hampton Court” were sold by the Parliament of 
1651, and were subsequently acquired by Crom- 
well. There were performed the marriage cere- 
monies of the Protectors daughter Elizabeth 
with Lord Falconberg ; and here, soon after, was 
witnessed the death of his favorite daughter, 
Mrs. Claypole. 

The palace, in its present state, consists of 
three principal quadrangles, which cover eight 
acres of ground. The courts are all very spa- 
cious. The middle one, called the “Clock” 
court, from a curious astronomical clock over 
the gateway, exhibits the arms of Wolsey, and 
busts of the Roman emperors which were sent 
to him by Pope Leo X; to whose palace, by the 
way, the Cardinal hoped to succeed. The third, 
or “Fountain” court, from its jet d’ eau, was 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren for William III, 
which King also laid out the gardens and parks 
in the form we now find them. It has a fine 
colonade, with duplicate columns, and on one side 
over the windows are the twelve labors of Her- 
cules, by Laguerre. From this court you pass 
to the “ King’s Grand Staircase,” which is cover- 
ed, in walls and ceiling, with allegories and de- 
vices, after a very florid style, by Verrio. Now 
follow the state apartments and a long suite of 
rooms, leading you onward and about, and back 
and through, and at last out by the “ Queen’s 
Staircase.” There are some thirty apartments, 
such as the Guard Chamber, exhibiting arms for 
a thousand men, the King’s Presence Chamber, 
the Audience Chamber, the King’s Drawing- 
Room, King William III's Bedroom, Her Majes- 
ty’s Gallery, the Queen’s Audience Chamber, the 
Public Dining-Room, the Queen’s Private Chapel, 
the Portrait Gallery, the Queen’s Guard Cham- 
ber. Each of these is filled with paintings, and 
all the rooms contain more than a thousand. 
Many of these are by the best class of masters, 
and one wants hours instead of minutes to look 
at them. So, too, you cannot commence naming 
them, and yet know where to stop. The Cartoon 
Gallery holds the Cartoons of Raphael. You see 
also the state-bed of Queen Charlotte, that of 
Queen Anne, and a clock at the head of the for- 
mer bed which goes twelve months without wind- 
ing up. 

Wolsey’s Hall is a splendid piece of Gothic 
architecture. The roof is ery elaborately carved, 
and very richly decorated. One end has its 
group of armor, pikes, halberds and banners ; 
and the other, something to correspond. The 
walls are hung with Arras tapestry, representing 
the history of Abraham. Stag’s heads in wood, 
and real antlers of the deer and elk, with ban- 
ners and badges, range around their upper por- 
tion. Large stained windows, with many de- 
vices, lend their effect. The Hall was used as a 
theater in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 1, 
and it is said that some of the plays of Shak- 
speare were first acted here. But certain it is, 
that they were performed here in the time of 
George I, when Henry VIII, or the Fall of Wol- 
sey, was represented on the very spot which had 
been the scene of the Cardinal’s greatest splen- 
dor. We seem to hear Wolsey in this Hall, when 
he says to his servant friend, Cromwell : 

“ And—when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of,—say, I taught thee; 

Say, Wolsey,—that once trod the way of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor,— 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me.” 

Adjoining the Hall is Wolsey’s Withdrawing- 
Room, where pendant ornaments come down 
from the ceiling, and walls are covered with 
tapestry ; and there are some fine Cartoons; but 
I cannot stay to conduct youin. There is, too, 
a good, hot, Yankee stove there,—as my com- 
panion and myself were right glad to find,—but 
whether you may be cold or not, I certainly may 
not afford to stop. Let us rather go out now into 
the grounds of the palace, where the blessed sun 
will meet you, and lie bright upon all things 
around. 

Going forth through the east front,—for it was 
the west one we came in at,—behold these most 
beautiful pleasure grounds! See, how this broad, 
bard promenade extends to the left, and yet fur- 

her.to the right. What a noble sweep those 

; nake there in front; and that one, with 
ding off from the circle into those long 
ines. See these borders and plats of 
flowers still alive, and these woody 
d these hollies and yews. And just 
hay like*to look at those gold and sil- 
+ fish, coming up to us so numerous and 80 
familiar, from the deeper places of their well- 
pond and fountain, just as though we were 
not strangers here from across waters which they 
never dreamed of in their philosophy. But look 
beyond these immediate gardens into that park, 
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the “Home Park,” which stretches off there to 
the Thames. Look down those long avenues in 
the park, with their double rows of elm and 
lime, that radiate from this center. You see that 
the middle and largest avenue is made a lively 
deep lake. You notice, too, that outside of the 
outer avenue there is a gravel walk that runs 
from the promenade upon which we first stepped 
when we came to this eastern front, far away to 
the river, and returns your steps by the avenue 
on the other side of the lake. ‘ 

But we will pass now into the Private Garden, 
on the south side of the palace. Here are a few 
rare plants that once belonged to Queen Mary. 
Here are some orange trees which the gardener 
said are three and five hundred years old. And 
further Gn there is a vine which has a house all 
to itself. Its stem, at three feet from the ground, 
is nearly 30 inches in circumference, and the 
main branch is over 110 feet long. It has attained 
to the good old age of just four-score years and 
one. It is the largest vine in Europe, if not in 
the world, and bears of the black Hamburgh 
species 2500 bunches in some seasons. The 
fruit is exclusively reserved for the Queen's 
table. Much had been gathered when we saw 
it, but far more remained. 

Returning to the front, and passing on by the 
Tennis court, which is said to be superior to any 
other in England, you come to what is called the 
Wilderness. It was first planted by William III, 
to hide the buildings and irregularities on the 
northern side of the palace. Besides its walks 
and avenues, it has a maze cr labyrinth, which 
is a source of great amusement to persons both 
younger and older. 

Some eighty soldiers guard in turn this royal 
Hampton Court, and you find them on sentry at 
different points, in their fu’! dress of red, yellow, 
and scarlet, and with swerds as well as muskets. 
You not unfrequently see, too, in your rounds, 
other inmates, male and female, who have known 
perhaps a better day, or who still maintain a 
higher standing, uncompromised by the fact that 
England furnishes them a home. 

In bidding adieu to this spot, still so regal and 
grand, but now thrown open to the multitude as 
visitors, let me quote an eulogium not a little 
extravagant, while yet the Latin moves on well 
to the lofty march of the ancient Hampton Court 
Palace : 

Si ase opes nescit (sed quis tamen ille ?) Britannus 
MPTON CuRIA tuos consultat ille Lares 
Conwulerit toto cum sparsa Palatia mundo, 

Dicet ibi Recezs, hic habitare Deos. 

Grorivs. 

We go forth now on the northern side of the 
Wilderness, through the Lion gate, an elegant 
and bold piece of work. Opposite, and only 
across the street, lies “‘ Bushy Park.” The large 
trees stand, after theiz own natural manner, on 
either side of the broad way, which by and by 
divides around a body of water, in whose ceuter 
is seen the statue of Diana. The avenue beyond 
is of the widest kind, and more than a mile in 
length. It is formed by horse-chestnut and lime- 
trees, and is flanked by four other avenues on 
each hand. At the end, near the Teddington 
gate, is seen one of the residences of the late 
Queen Dowager. She, as ranger of this park, 
held also the offices of chief steward of the 
honor, and lieutenant and keeper of the chase of 
Hampton Court: offices that once were held by 
General Monk, and by Barbara Duchess of Cleve- 
land, in the name of her trustee. 

At length, when the sun was well nigh set, my 
companion and myself started off on a walk of 
three miles, to take the cars at Kingston, rather 
than here at Hampton Court. We talked of 
England, and we talked of our own cherished 
land; of friends there in America dearer still 
than country, and felt that a palace here would 
be nought if it did not contain the heart's best 
treasures. The region round about made me 
think of the valley of the Lower Connecticut 
more than any other region at home. Crossing 
the Thames ona solid stone bridge, which the 
English seem to delight in,—as who should not, 
—we found Kingston both ancient in appear- 
ance, and possessing many a modern and elegant 
dwelling. It well merits its name of Kings-town, 
for it was the residence of the Saxon monarchs, 
eight of whom were crowned here. In good 
time we reached our home on the Strand, with 
keen appetites for our usual six o’clock dinner. 

R. 8. T. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 





BY GUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





If the year upon which we have entered is to 
be for Britain a year of progress, it must be 
“ Progression by Antagonism,” and so a confirma- 
tion of the recently promulged theory of Lord 
Lindsay. We have not the actual shock of 
arms, nor the preparation for physical conflict; 
but the clash of opinions and the war of princi- 
ples is imminent, and this, too, not merely in the 
open arena of the world, but within that which 
should be the region of green pastures and still 
waters, the domain of One Shepherd. 

As the day of ecclesiastical, or rather of politi- 
cal and regal judgment, draws nigh, the excite- 
ment among the clergy of the Establishment, and 
the interest among the thoughtful observers out- 
side of that great corporation increases, and spec- 
ulations as to what the judgment will be in the 
Gorham case and what will follow thereupon, 
are many and various, taking the color of the 
hopes and fears of those interested. If we were 
to accept the statements made on either hand by 
partisans, the issue would necessarily be that the 
Established Church would have no clergy, or at 
most only those who cared for none of these 
things, and were content to eat the fat and drink 
the strong, whether offerings to “ Jehovah, Jove, 
or Lord.” We are, for example, told that cer- 
tainly a very considerable number of the evan- 
gelical clergy will retire should the absolute 
regeneration theory be affirmed as the teaching 
of the Church; and we are further told that 
good and honored men are really conferring to- 
gether in view of such a probability. On the 
other hand, the most plain speaking of the organs 
of the Oxford school intimates that if the judg- 
ment be adverse—if it should deny the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration altogether, or by an 
compromise exhibit indifference or latitudinarian- 
ism—then a large body of the Tractarian clergy 
and of laity are prepared to make a stand against 
it, and if need be to quit the Establishment alto- 
gether! “ We are thinking,” says the periodical 
referred to—‘“we are thinking of the religious 
and moral question for the eyes of Christendom ; 
we are thinking and trying to realize the position 
of four-fifths of the English clergy, and the ten 
thousands of their baptized people; we are 
thinking of the bare possibility of a vast commu- 
nity, like that which has leaned on and respected 
the Church of England, receiving a fatal shock 
from which religion and honesty will not recover 
for generations.” 

There is much of exaggeration, of self-delusion, 
and, it must be said, of disingenuonsness in this. 
There is exaggeration, for the “thousands of 
baptized people,” to use a common expression, 
care not a straw for the question or its determi- 
nation ; and if the Romanized and Romanizing 
clergy were to secede in a body, their followers 
of the laity would count by scores and not by 
thousands. We have had proof of this. Some 
of the Anglican clergy who had well drilled their 
parishioners, who had preached and taught most 
assiduously the sacramental doctrines, have left 
their charges; they have gone to actual Rome ; 
but they have not been followed. Others have 
merely changed the scene of their labors, and 
Have been succeeded by teachers holding opin- 





ions the reverse of those to which the people 
had listened ; but their “ baptized people” have 
taken little account of the wide and fundamental 
difference in the doctrines of their clergymen. If 
the “impossible” possibility of a large secession 
of Tractarian clergymen were to take place, the 
seceders would most certainly find themselves 
isolated and almost powerless. It is difficult, 
without the appearance of exaggeration, to give 
the reasons for this state of things. For centu- 
ries the prejudices of clergy and people have 
been cherished and nurtured into strength. 
Churchmanship has not merely been a religion, 
but a caste. The fierceness of the Tudor, the 
cruelty and craft of the Stuart, have had a per- 
petuated though modified existence in the life 
and action of the Church and the nation. The 
political rancor of the Restoration has still an 
expression. The ignorant, the grossly wicked 
and profane will still boast their churchmanship, 
and on account of it hold in ignorant contempt 
virtue, piety, and learning, if outside of the 
Establishment. Besides, decent formal Phari- 
saism js allied with aristocratic “respectability” 
within the comprehensive pele of “the Church,” 
and “ without are dogs,” or at best “ Samaritans.” 
Seceding clergymen, therefore, would speedily 
find themselves to have lost caste; they would 
be depressed and put down by the invincible pre- 
judices which they had themselves nurtured and 
sustained. But the Tractarians will not in any 
case secede. The intimation that they would do 
80 is not sincere ; it is of the nature of a threat, 
and not now used for the first time by them. 
Ten years since, when the party felt itself strong 
enough to become overt, and began openly to 
dominate in Oxford, and some resistance was 
called forth, then the fears of churchmen were 
acted upon, and the morbid dread of appa- 
rent internal division appealed to and turned to 
good account. Then it was said, If you press 
us too much we must secede, or as one of the 
most distinguished of the Tractarians, Mr. Keble, 
put it, “go into lay communion.” But the actual 
policy is the reverse of retirement. The very 
organ which now threatens the “ possibility” has 
again and again lamented that the Non-jurors, 
their predecessors, left the Establishment, and 
has argued that they ought to have remained 
within its pale under their obligations to “ Cath- 
olicity,” and in order to preserve “Church prin- 
ciples ;” and this, in point of fact, has been and 
is the steady resolve and recognized policy of the 
Romanizing party within the Church. There 
will be no secession on their part. 

The claim made to “ four-fifths of the English 
clergy” by the writer referred to above will to 
some be a little startling; but there is more of 
truth in it than would generally be apprehended. 
Four-fifths of the clergy indeed are not active or 
enthusiastic Tractarians ; but, with little abate- 
ment, it may be said that four-fifths are passive 
or conventional Tractarians. They would not, 
as some recently have done, go into the streets to 
sing carols on the “holy eve of Christmas.” 
They would not, as some did on the 25th of De- 
cember, light candles on the “altar” during the 
communion at mid-day ; nor would they encour- 
age devotees to bend to the earth before “the 
real presence” in the bread of the communion; 
but the majority would certainly follow in the 
procession at the head of which move those who 
have substituted the priest and the sacraments for 
the truth of God and faith in the name of the 
risen Lord. 

So with respect to the evangelical clergy. Not- 
withstanding the renewed talk of extensive se- 
cessions should the decision be adverse, the opin- 
ion before expressed is still entertained by the 
present writer. There may be a few whose 
consciences, goaded by the hot iron of the de- 
cision, would not permit them to use offices and 
to carry on a system so manifestly opposed to 
the truth which they have received. But as the 
majority of Tractarians would shelter themselves 
in the Ritual, so the majority of Evangelicals 
would cover themselves by the Articles, and 
each class find for itself something equivalent to 
the dispensing power of the Roman Church; by 
virtue of which the one would anathematize the 
doctrines of the Protestant Articles which had 
been solemnly subscribed, and the other preach 
against the “fatal delusion” inculcated in the 
offices which they administer. 

What is to become of “religion and honesty” 
thus shocked, or how the character of the 
Church, or the national character itself, is to be 
conserved and elevated, it is hard to say. Mean- 
while, and not unnaturally, the Greeks of the 
day pronounce Christianity to be foolishness. 
Modern philosophy, bland and humane in its 
aspect, speaking in tones of tolerant theism, is 
finding many disciples in the literate and intelli- 
gent classes ; and thus the knowledge of the true 
God, and of Jesus Christ whom he has sent, is 
obscured to the many and despised by the self- 
sufficient. ‘ 

It would be consolatory amidst these darkening 
shadows were we able to point to the Congrega- 
tional churches as lights shining in a dark place, 
sending rays upward into the dim obscure of the 
religious life of the higher classes, and downward 
into the deeps where lie the masses of the popula- 
tion. But while there is cause for devout gratitude 
that a witness for the truth is maintained, we dare 
not claim for the churches that they are valiant 
for the truth and going on to conquest. They 
are not successfully aggressive. They do not 
penetrate the masses below, nor can they, hu- 
manly speaking, bring moral and spiritual pow- 
ers to bear upon the governing and influential 
portion of the community. It would seem to be 
almost impossibie for even the churches to break 
forth from the narrow boundaries by which they 
are circumscribed, and to leap, as it were, the 
awful chasms which divide man from his fellow 
man in England. Would that the light within 
the churches, the fire of devotion and of holy 
love, rose so high and shone with such bright- 
ness that those who sit in darkness must see a 
great light. 

While what is called “the Church” presents 
the troubled aspect which has been described, 
the world without is not less agitated. National 
interests and political elements are in conflict. 
If the battle of the Reformation is to be fought 
over again, in a religious sense, it is not less cer- 
tain that the battle for political reformation in 
England will also have again to be maintained. 
Political gatherings have been unusually numer- 
ous. Landholders and their tenants have met in 
many places, and in great numbers, and are 
clamorous for “protection” and vehement in 
their denunciation of free trade. From Mr. Cob- 
den in the north comes retorted scorn and con- 
temptuous defiance. He (and not without rea- 
son) foretells for the landlords a struggle pregnant 
with wider results than they have any conception 
of if they dare venture seriously to attempt re- 
taxation of the food of the people. 1n the midst 
of this a letter of Sir Robert Peel to his tenantry 
is published, in which he treats the question as 
settled beyond the power of change. It is, he 
says, his conviction that no modicum of “ protec- 
tion” will‘ever be granted by the legislature. He 
proposes to appropriate fifteen per cent. of the 
rental of his farms to their improvement, for the 
benefit of the tenants and without charge. A 
few days later Lord Wharncliffe, one of the most 
influential of northern landholders, and a decided 
Conservative, is invited to attend a protectionist 
meeting at York. He declines, and writes a calm, 
senzible letter, in which he treats the new agita- 
tion and its object as naught. It is a state of 
things as anomalous as humiliating to English- 
men, that there is no legal, no constitutional 
guarentee by which free trade, or any other act 





of legislation, is secured to them. The corn 


laws were not repealed by actual representatives 
and in accordance with the opinions of electors 
and elected. It was done by extraordinary or 
extra-Parliamentary influence. It was done, not 
from conviction that the claims for repeal were 
just, but unwillingly and under pressure, and 
from the conviction that it would not be safe to 
refuse, and that merely selfish interests demanded 
compliance, contrary to the personal wishes of 
the majority. Hence the renewed agitation, 
which is based upon the conviction, or rather 
upon the fact, that predominant political power 
is in the hands of the landholders under the ex- 
isting miscalled representation system. Land- 
holding legislators could, if they would, tax the 
bread of the people in the next Parliament. 
They have the power; they will not exercise it. 
But this forbearance will be from considerations 
of expediency, and not because the people as 
electors have the power to redress the wrong. 
The agitation on both sides, however, may be 
taken as indications of the beginning of the end. 
The contest between the people and the oligarchy 
is resuming under new conditions, and with a 
larger apprehension than ever of the extent and 
intensity of the evils which have been inflicted 
by aristocratic rule. 

Never perhaps did the social condition of the 
people of England receive so much attention as 
at the present time. For years Mr. Cobbett was 
almost alone in pointing out the progress and re- 
sult of the baleful revolution which had pauper- 
ized the English laborer, while rents had been 
doubled and taxation multiplied. Fifteen years 
since, this suffering, ignorant and helpless class 
wrote the sense of their wrongs on the midnight 
clouds. Blazing wheat ricks illuminated the 
agricultural districts night after night. Then 
came “ Reform,” and a harsh poor-law in its wake. 
After a while the agents of the League proclaimed 
to the world the hovels and semi-starvation which 
Protection assigned to the laborer as his share in 
the agricultural interests. Now we have a 
school of writers and a powerful press dealing 
with the social facts of England, and men of be- 
nevolent feeling and great literary ability have 
been retained and employed as commissioners by 
the daily press, and of late and especially by the 
Morning Chronicle. These were the precursors 
of a letter from the Hon. Sidney Herbert, setting 
forth in detail the painful case of the needle- 
women of London, 35,000 of whom were shown 
to be earning from 24d. to 44gd.aday. Mr. Her- 
bert invited to action in their behalf, recommend- 
ing emigration as the means of relief, pointing 
out that while the females greatly outnumbered 
the other sex in London, the disparity was on the 
other side in the colonies. A powerful commit- 
tee, including the most distinguished names in 
the country, was formed, and a subscription list 
advertised, the Queen and Prince Albert heading 
it with £500, the projector giving the same sum 
Many other donations, from 1 to £300, graced 
the list; and the subscription as last advertised 
reaches to £15,000. The fact merely is given. 
The questions why these women cannot support 
themselves—why fathers, husbands, brothers 
cannot support them—why there is no home for 
them in England—are not entered upon. It isa 
curious fact, that while Mr. Herbert was med- 
itating this scheme of benevolence on a jour- 
ney, the laborers on some of his farms in Wilt- 
shire were concerting an appeal to him respecting 
their miserable condition. He saw them, and 
heard their sad tale. They urged that it was im- 
possible they could exist on the 6s., 7s., 8s. a 
week of wages which his farmers were paying 
them. He heard them kindly, and promised to 
confer with his steward. Mr. Herbert is a young 
or middle-:.ged man, a scion of the noble house of 
Pembroke, and has a large property. He is tall 
and slender (might pass for an American), his 
features rather small and elegant, and his carriage 
and manners graceful and affable. He held office 
under Sir R. Peel, and is of the “ Young Eng- 
land” party. He graduated at Oxford during the 
rise of Anglo-Catholicism. Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Lincoln, also lieutenants of Sir R. Peel, 
were graduating at Oxford at the same time. 
These three persons will probably fill a yet more 
prominent place in the world’s eye, in connec- 
tion with English politics. It is possible that 
they will inherit power from the worn out Whigs, 
or share it with them till the party of the people 
shall have grown strong enough to claim their 
own. 

Once and again the release of Dr. Achilli has 
been announced, but the good news has not been 
confirmed at present. The triumphant refutation 
of the calumnies against him, and their abandon- 
ment by his accusers, and the exceeding civilities 
of French officials, including Oudinot, who hated 
persecution for opinion! have led those who 
have been laboring assiduously to rescue Dr. 
Achilli thus to anticipate his liberation. The 
conduct of the Romanist press in this matter is 
note-worthy, as well as the persevering and 
elaborate falsehoods by which it was sought to 
divert the French ministers from interference. 
The Univers, the Paris organ of the priest party, 
rages fiercely ; and now that the moral character 
of the prisoner stands clear of reproach, he is 
accused of being the agent of that terrible Lord 
Palmerston, whose very name seems to throw 
not only “the clique” but the cabinet of Eu- 
tope into a fever. The English Tabd/et, as if the 
idea of religious freedom could not be learned by 
a Catholic even in England, seems to exult that 
the Protestant Achilli was safe in the clutches of 
the Inquisition, and thus describes the case : 

“ At Rome he employed himself in his voca- 
tion of an apostatizing agent; circulating here- 
tical — of the Scriptures, aud in every way 
he could shaking the faith of the unwary, making 
the unsettled more unsettled, and troubling the 
waters which were already ina ferment. Shortly 
after the pontifical authority was restored, in 
July of this year, the authorities promptly seized 
Dr. Achilli, and lodged him first in the prisons of 
the Inquisition, and afterwards in the Castle of 
St. Angelo. In doing this they acted with per- 
fect discretion; and indeed, in the exercise of 
that self-defense which ae as a right to all 
ae could not possibly have done any- 

ing else.” 

The false charge of murder, and nobody knows 
what crimes, upon which he was thrown into 
prison, being abandoned, this Romanist writer, 
himself an “apostatizing agent,” with perfect 
freedom of action in England, vouches for the 
perfect discretion of holy inquisitors in detaining 
Dr. Achilli in prison, with the intention of de- 
stroying for the crime of circulating the Holy 
Scriptures. I trust the mail which bears this 
will convey authentic intelligence of the release 
of Dr. Achilli; but the undignified position of 
the French at Rome, the tenacity of the Inquisi- 
tors, and the contrast between the professions 
and the acts of the French authorities, hardly 
permit the exercise of faith in the case. 

Last week the British government concluded 
to purchase certain forts belonging to the Danish 
government on the Gold Coast. The purchase 
money was smalil—£10,000, and the acquisition, 
territorially considered, most insignificant; but 
both moral and commercial objects will be sub- 
served by it. 

Amongst the most interesting public festivities 
of the season have been those of the temperance 
society in Leicester. The abstinence principle 
has happily obtained strong hold upon this man- 
ufacturing town, and the society is well organ- 
ized. They had a week of meetings, commencing 
on Christmaseve. Their tea-making is stupend- 
ous. The society has an urn warranted to make 
tea of uniform strength and simultaneously for 
1000 persons. It has a valve and index, a tube 
of 70 feet in length, with projecting taps, so that 
the supply is regulated to a nicety, with little 








trouble to the ministering ladies. On one even- 


ing a Mr. Benson, of red blood, and claiming to 
be the son of a Narraganset chief, presided. He 
“proved himself to be a man of considerable 
mental power, and his statements elicited much 
applause.” One evening was specially given to 
hear a narrative from this person, and from one 
who had tested the bitterness of American slavery. 
George Greig, Esq., a highly respected resident 
of Leeds, presided. The meeting was crowded, 
and the audience highly interested. The ecorres- 
pondent of a daily paper, who has sketched these 
interesting meetings, says: 

“Mr. John Williams, in broken English, with 
great modesty and evident truthfulness, narrated 
the principal events of his life. He told of what 
he had seen, and what he had experienced of the 
bitterness of American slavery. The circum- 
stances of his escape, by the aid of British sail- 
ors, were interesting, and tended to show forcibly 
how extremely difficult it is to fly from the vigi- 
lance of cruelty and oppression. Mr. Benson 
followed, and gave a variety of particulars of his 
tribe, the means employed to evangelize them, 
the destruction wrought amongst them by the 
‘fire waters,’ their renunciation of strong drink 
after its deplorable effects had been made appa- 
rent, his own career asa sailor in an English 
man-of-war, the prevalence and ruinous effects of 
drinking habits in the navy, and the deplorable 
state of English seaport towns,” 

On the 7th, Mr. Joseph Sturge presidedvat a 
temperance meeting at Exeter Hall. Twelve 
working men addressed the audience ; and there 
were gratifying indications that the abstinence 
principle is redeeming very many of their class 
A recent Scottish paper contains an advertise- 
ment offering three sums as prizes for the three 
best essays, by bona fide workmen, on the follow- 
ing subject: “ Whiskey, the bane of Scotland— 
foe of her religion, prosperity and honor—root 
of her crimes, degradation and misery; with 
suggestions of means best adapted for expelling 
the country’s ruling vice.” Recent researches in 
the wynds and cellars and dens of Edinburgh 
have brought to light an amount of degradation 
and vice and misery truly appalling. Nothing, 
says Dr. George Bell, but a combination of great 
actions will reform these portentous evils. In a 
note to a valuable paper by him is the following 
statement : 

“In the Castle Hill, on a surface containing 
1520 square yards, there are eighteen spirit shops. 
This is over and above the low eating houses in 
that locality. The whiskey selling trade is a 
profitable one thete, as elsewhere. We under- 
stand that one man pays £90 of rent for the cel- 
lar which he occupies. It is a profitable trade ; 
one firm has seven establishments in Edinburgh.” 

The revenue tables for the quarter and year 
ending 5th January a published. They 
show that nearly a milliofa week has been paid 
into the exchequer—the net revenue being stated 
a trifle under fifty millions of pounds sterling! 
Add to this some four millions for collection, &c., 
which does not reach the exchequer; then, re- 
membering that half of the whole is collected 
from customs and excise, and that upon this vast 
sum increased charges to traders subject to the ex- 
cise, and the cumulative interest and profits on the 
money paid by merchants at the customs ; follow 
these items and combine them, and it will be 
found that the 25 millions excise and customs are 
swollen to 40 or 50 to the consumer. Thus the 
nominal and net taxation,"as exhibited in the ac- 
counts, being $0 millions, the actual cost and 
charge to the * ation by enhanced prices will be 
nearer 70 than $9 millions. If it were possible 
to have a pleasant thought in connection with 
the revenue account, it would be suggested by 
the fact, that notwithstanding increased accom- 
modation and increased expenditure, there has 
been a clear increase in the year of £30,000 
Post-office revenue. What can be the reason that 
government, being wy and vor the people in the 
United States, they have not a uniform penny post- 
age? Monstrous that republicans should lag 
behind oligarchs ! 

Though it has not been made public, it is cer- 
tain that the expression of public opinion in 
respect to Sabbath labor in the London Post- 
office has had decided and practical effect upon 
the government. Very important changes are 
under consideration, and plans are being matured. 
It is probable that so soon as these plans can be 
arranged the letters now sent to London, to be 
forwarded to other towns on the Lord’s day, will 
not enter London at all. The railway Post- 
office system will be extended. Letters will be 
sorted on the rails during the night, and be dis- 
patched early on the Lord’s$ day morning to the 
different railway stations in London, and from 
thence be conveyed to their destination. One of 





the practical difficulties is that the London stafl 
is wholly ignorant of the cross post circulation 
AGRICOLA 
SELECTIONS. 


The Cholera and the Medical Profession. 


It has been represented asa reproach to the 
medical profession, that the cholera proved fatal 
in so many cases, in which the treatment was 
conducted by physicians of high reputation and 
acknowledged ability, both in hospitals and in 
private practice. But I do not regard this re- 
proach as merited ; for | am persuaded that in 
almost every instance, with the exception of the 
comparatively rare cases in which the patient 
was previously suffering from some other grave 
disease, the fatal result of cholera was owing to 
the neglect of medical advice. In order to come 
to a correct understanding of this subject, let us 
inquire who were the victims on whom chiefly 
the pestilence wreaked its fury. It is well known 
that the principal victims of cholera were to be 
found among scenes of filth, of intemperance 
and of vicious indulgence. And it is equally 
well known to the intelligent members of this 
community, with what earnestness and importu- 
nity the members of our profession, on al! prop- 
er occasions, urged and entreated their fellow- 
citizens, as they valued their lives, to avoid these 
prolific sources of disease. And if, notwith- 
standing these warnings and remonstrances, num- 
bers’were found so indolent as to remain sur- 
rounded with filth, while the purifying Croton 
was flowing by their doors ; or so wedded to the 
intoxicating glass, that even the fear of sudden 
death could not induce them to refrain from its 
use ; or so much the slaves of appetite, that they 
could not abstain from the use of noxious arti- 
cles of food, although the graves around them 
were rapidly becoming filled with the victims of 
self-indulgence; surely it was not the fault of 
the medical profession, but of the victims them- 
selves, if the pestilence inflicted on them a mor- 
tal blow. 

But it may be said, that although the most 
numerous victims of the chclera were to be 
found among the filthy, the intemperate and the 
self-indulgent, yet the cases were by no means 
rare, in which persons who lived in comfortable 
and airy mansions, who were scrupulously neat 
in all their personal and domestic arrangements, 
who abstained from all intoxicating drinks, and 
who confined themselves strictly to wholesome 
articles of food, avoidin ovetythinn which was 
pronounced by the profession to be injurious, 
still became the victims of this terrible disease. 
I acknowledge that in such cases, all proper pre- 
cautions were taken to guard against an attack 
of the disease ; but I still affirm that, in the vast 
majority of these cases, the fatal termination 
was owing to a neglect or disregard of medical 
advice. In nearly every instance in which a fa- 
tal attack of cholera occurred under the cireum- 
stances which have been mentioned, the premon- 
itory stage of the disease was allowed to pass 
by without efficient treatment. And surely this 
course was not in accordance with the advice of 
the medical profession, who gave to the commu- 
nity “line upon line” and “precept upon pre- 
cept,” warning them to lose no time in securing 
medical aid on the first occurrence of the pre- 
monitory diarrhea. Many who were attacked 
with this symptom, disregarded it altogether, 


making no change in their habits or mode of liv- 
ing, and em eying no remedies, making light of 
a disease which was attended with no pain, and 


occasioned but little inconvenience, until sud- 
Genly the full force of the 


stilence came upon 
them like the blast of the Sirocco, and it was too 





late for human aid to avail them. Others, under 
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similar circumstances, did not wholly disregard 
the disease, but undertook to be their own phy- 
Sicians, and in many sad instances postpone i 
sending for a regular practitioner, until their case 
had become utterly hopeless. Others, again, 
placed their confidence in some of the numerous 
advertised specificsand nostrums forthe prevention 
and cure of cholera, and were thus betrayed into 
a fatal security, until they found too late that 
they had leaned upon a broken reed, which, in- 
stead of supporting them had pierced their vitals. 
Throughout the whole progress of the epidemic, 
I did not meet with a single instance of chol- 
era occurring in a person previously in good 
health, and proceeding to a fatal termination, in 
which timely application for medical advice had 
been made, and in which the directions of 
a regular physician had been strictly followed 
from the beginning. And I believe that the ex- 
pera of my medical brethren, in this respect, 
as substantially accorded with my own. 


{Then follows an enumeration of cases; after 
which the author continues—] 


But it may be urged that, however gross may 
be the indiscretions of the patient, however long 
he may have postponed his application for med- 
ical aid, and whatever progress the disease — 
bave made before the physician is called in, still 
it might reasonably be expected that professional 
skill should be competent to arrest the disease, 
and to restore the patient to health. But it ap- 
pears to me that this is to expect from the med- 
ieal profession more than the public have a right 
to look for. 

If we are enabled to lay down rules by which 
the disease may in most cases be prevented, or 
at least to point out the manner in which its in- 
sidious approaches can be recognized, and ii 
when early summoned to the patient we can con- 
fidently prescribe a course of treatment by which 


. the fatal result of the disease may be prevented, 


and the patient may in most instances be speed- 
ily restored to the full enjoyment of health, I 
think that we have accomplished as much as the 
community is fairly entitled to expect from us. 
I do not say-that this is all we ought to aim at, 
or that it is all that we do actually endexvor to 

effect, or all that we are enabled in any case to 
accomplish: for “while there is life there is 
hope ;” and although the spark may be glimmer- 
ing in the socket, it is our duty to aim to guard 
it from utter extinction, and to use every exer- 
tion to restore it to its wonted glow. And even 
under these unpromising circumstances, success 
does occasionally crown our efforts. The pulse 
which had almost ceased to beat, resumes its 
strokes ; the deathlike coldness gives place to 
the warmth of rekindled life; the livid hue 
which betokens dissolution is replaced by the 
glow of health; the hollow and glazed eye is re- 
stored to its accustomed fulness and brilliancy ; 
the feeble, hoarse and husky voice regains its 
natural strength and quality. 

But such gratifying results are not usually to 
be expected ; and it is madness in any individual! 
to presume on their occurrence in his own case, 
and under the influence of this presumption to 
neglect application for medical aid at the only 
period when it is likely to be successful. What 
would be thought of a feeble garrison in a forti- 
fied town, badly provided with arms and ammu- 
nition, when besieged by a large army abundant- 
ly provided with all the munitions of war, and 
offering no quarter to the besieged, if they should 
reject the proffered aid of a friendly leader who 
had ample means at his disposal to rout the be- 
sieging army and to relieve the garrison ? Would 
they not be liable to the charge of folly and pre- 
sumption, if they should prefer to rely on their own 
feeble resources,or if they should attempt to fright- 
en away the enemy bya display of rush-lights or 
Clark’s candles, or shdWid joad their cannon with 
snipe shot, under the pretence that the more mi- 
nutely the lead was divided, the more power- 
ful would be its action? And it would be buta 
slight mitigation of their folly, if when breaches 
had already been effected in the walls of the cit- 
adel, or its foundations had been undermined, 
and a train had been laid which required only 
the application of a torch to produce an explo- 
sion which would convert their town into a pro 
miscuous heap of ruins, if, under these despe- 
rate circumstances, they should seek the assist- 
ance of an army whose timely aid they had re- 
jected. But enough, | think, has been said to 
exonerate the medical profession from all cen- 
sure on account of the fatal effects of the chol- 
era, and to show where lies the responsibility 
for these direful results.—Dr. Alfred C. Post. 


From the Puritan Recorder. 
Letter from a Missionary among the Indians. 


Messrs. Epirors :—The following characteristic 
and interesting letter from a beloved missionary will 
explain itself. It was listened to with great interest, 
by the Society to which it was addressed, at its late 
meeting—its thirty-second anniversary. The writer 
is a brother of Judge Byington of this State, who re- 
sides in Stockbridge, Berkshire county. 

Srocksriver, Choctaw Nation, Jan. 16, 1849. 
To the Officers and Members of the Berkshire Coun- 

ty Bible Society. 

Dear Farners anp BretHren :—Permit me, 
through my old friend, partner and brother, and 
your President, Col. Rovert F. Barnard, to ex- 
press my great joy in your presence, that the 
Choctaw missionaries are now favored with a 
large edition of the New Testament in the Choc- 
taw language, printed by the American Bible So- 
ciety, to which you are an auxiliary. As Berk- 
shire is my native county, Stockbridge my native 
town, and Sheffield, for a while, was my last 
home in that county, I feel peculiar pleasure in 
thus addressing you. Your funds, if not directly 
appropriated to this object, have in effect aided in 
bringing it about. 

When I left Col. Barnard’s office in 1815, no 
mission had been attempted among the Choc- 
taws. Inthe year A. D. 1818, Rev. Cyrus Kings- 
bury arrived and commenced the mission. Rev. 
Alfred Wright joined him in Dec. 1820, and my- 
self in April, 1821. Arrangements were made in 
about two years, to have Mr. Wright and myseli 
at liberty to learn the Choctaw language. And 
how did we go to work! For there was nothing 
reduced to writing in the shape of a spelling- 
book, grammar or lexicon, nor was there any 
learned Choctaw. We collected the words of the 
language from the natives. I remember taking 
my blankets and provision, pen and ink, and go- 
ing off twenty or more miles to an old friendly 
Choctaw, who spoke slow and plain, and spend- 
ing the time in his family from Monday till Sat- 
urday, and of similar visits in other houses. 
While there I was busy in pointing at objects 
and calling for their names, I noticed the con- 
versation of the family with a pen in my band. 
Thus | gathered my stores, and after going home 
I studied over my words and sentences, and ar- 
ranged them, and inquired for the English of the 
difficult words and expressions. We, that is, 
Mr. Wright and myself, compared our notes with 
each other, and exchanged collections of words 
and sentences, and attempted to conjugate some 
verbs. But we soon found unexpected difficul- 
ties from defects in the language, such as the 
want of some auxiliary verbs, viz: the verbs to 
be, to do, and to have. The want of the verb to 

be is the greatest defect,—the nouns have no 
lural number, There is no personal pronoun 
in the third person, Besides all this, the lan- 
guage abounds in many peculiarities, such as are 
not found in any language we had ever studied 
before. The labor was great with such helps as 
we enjoyed, to obtain such a degree of know- 
ledge as to converse in it; next to this we wished 
to give religious knowledge. But there was a 
want of words for some things and thoughts in 
religion, because they had no knowledge oi reli- 
gion, and needed no words where they had no 
knowledge. There are words for all sins. 

Then we needed some hymns in Choctaw, and 
then prayers toGod in the same language. And 
all this was done before any Choctaw had begun 
to pray himself. I remember how hard a labor 
this was, with the help of my interpreter, the 
Jate Col. David Folsom. But we went through 
with it. And then came the tug, for tug it was 
(admit the word) for me to prepare to preach, ex- 
tempore, whenever called on, as well as to pray 
and sing in Choctaw. 

O my fathers and brothers, I render thanks to 
God before you this day, for all his merey to me 
in this respect. Then came the labor of writing 
a grammar and making out a lexicon of the 
Choctaw language, with English definitions and 
of English words with Choctaw definitions, 

These labors, with the care of a family and a 
church, and teaching the Choctaws, have not 

been small. My brother, Rev. Alfred Wright, 
has accomplished the greater part of the work in 
translating the New Testament, which is just 
now printed. It is translated, it is printed, it has 
arrived. We have about nine hundred church 
members. We greatly needed the book. Many 
can read it. We have some ten or twelve elders 
in our churches, called deacons in Berkshire, who 
take our translated works, the Gospels or the 
Testament entire, and hold meetings among their 
countrymen. There are three such elders in my 
church. 

The New Testament in Choctaw! It is to 
them much like so much inspiration conferred 
npon them at once, for the first time, from heav- 
en. Your county has helped, these hands have 
worked, our Saviour has beheld us. This testa- 

ment is more than a cup of water given to a dis- 
ciple. It can quench, as to all who believe in it, 
the fires of hell, and become, to the true saint, a 
key to open the door into life eternal in the par- 
adise of God. ae p 

I might have lived and died in Berkshire, 
amidst fathers, friends and brothers. 1 had many 





an occasion so great, so good, so affecting, so 
crowning, too, with joy. 1 could not remain si- 
lent. And among other things, the fact that | 
can tender you this expression of my feelings 
through my old partner in the practice of law, 
after the lapse of thirty-four years, is one that 
he and I can understand and feel as others may 
not. May the Lord bless you, and may your 
society continue, till you shall hear of your 
mercy drops falling on lands 5 the Rocky 
Mountains, or in the heart of Africa. 

With much affection and gratitude, [ am yours 
in the Lord. Cyrvs Byrneton. 


| 
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It is well occasionally to turn from the view of 
an existing institution, as it presents itself in the 
Actual, to consider the principles, invisidle but 
real, that organize and shape it; to consider the 
Idea, in other words, which it embodies. It is 
well to do so, because it may be found, on com- 
paring the institution as it is with the institution 
as it should be, that something of the spirit and 
beauty of its principles has been lost in their 
embodiment; and that amid the uses and prac- 
tices which have grown around them insensibly, 
and have become solidified at length by legisla- 
tion or by time, the original import and idea of 
the institution has to some extent been obscured. 
{t is well to do so, especially, because—the insti- 
tution contemplated being really a good one—its 
excellence of character and design will become 
more apparent when it is thus regarded in its 
principles, than it can be when itis viewed, as an 
imperfect embodiment of these, through the cross- 
lights and mists of affection and prejudice which 
always interfere with men’s judgment of the 
Actual. The true glory of any institution is to 
be found not in the show which it makes, or the 
visible apparatus which it gathers about it; but 
in the principles which it enfolds; in the spirit- 
ual truth which is its basis and its law. And as 
no bad institution—of evil nature and tendency— 
will bear the scrutiny of this, so every good one 
must court and seek it; and the more fully the 
vital principle of such is brought into the light, 
the more clearly will their utility and goodness 
become apparent. 

We have been led to these thoughts by the for- 
tunes of our article, published a week or two 
since, on A ConcregaTionAL Cuurcu. Our aim 
in that was, briefly, to set forth the Nature of a 
church; its fundamental Idea ;—as a Society of 
Christian disciples, united, with their households, 
for the worship of God, for mutual watchfulness, 
guidance and aid, and for united codperating 
efforts for the good of men. The article has 
called forth a variety of comments, some oral 
and some written, which are otherwise than com- 
mendatory. It is said on the one hand that by 
such a view of the church it is divested to a 
great extent of the eminent dignity and honor- 
ableness that appropriately belong to it, and is 
degraded to the level of a mere voluntary Socie- 
ty ;—such a Society as required no Divine wis- 
dom for its arrangement, but which any intelligent 
person might have conceived and established. 
{t is said, further, that the position we assigned 
to the officers, and especially to the deacons of 
the church, is relatively too low; and that there 
is more in their office—according to apostolic 
direction and implication--than we asserted. 
And finally it is declared, on the other hand, that 
no church can be found which realizes our de- 
scription, and in which there is that mutual sym- 
pathy, watchfulness and aid, of which we spoke. 
We shall occupy a brief space in replying to 
these suggestions. 

Is it true, then, that a church loses its dignity 
and preéminence as a Divine Institution when it 
is regarded as simply a Society of Christians? 
Nay, verily! 

What is a Christian? He is ene who has 
passed from darkness into light; from condem- 
nation and fear, into the circle of God’s cove- 
nanted love, into the hope of Immortality. He 
has been born again, of the Spirit of God. The 
hardness of his heart, native and self-induced— 
its almost literal impenetrableness to spiritual 
impression—has been melted and subdued by the 
gentle, invisible, but mighty and effectual influ- 
ences of the Divine Spirit. His worldliness, as 
a binding shell of rock and ice around his affec- 
tions, enclosing within it his genial impulses and 
sensitive thoughts, has been broken and parted. 
And under the pressures of the truth, as exem- 
plified in Providence or shown forth in the Word, 
and as employed by the Holy Spirit, new pur- 
poses and hopes have formed themselves within 
him ; another class of desires has gained pre- 
dominance; other and nobler views, of God and 
of Eternity, and of spiritual realities, have risen 
upon him; new aspirations, for holiness and 
purity, and for the peace that comes with them, 
now animate and inspire him; new joys are 
tasted; new struggles and efforts, for the resist- 
ance of temptation, for the mastery of appetite, 
give character to his life. CHRIST, who was 
iormerly neglected, forgotten, turned away from 
by him, with practical indifference and skepticism 
and coldness—now stands before him a persona! 
Saviour, in loveliness of character, in glory and 
majesty of nature and of station; smiling on 
him with love; inviting him to the heavens; 
attracting and rewarding the central, highest, 
controlling affections of his full heart. For 
Christ, it is his joy and privilege to live. With 
rist, he would continually have sweet commu- 
uon, And in the vision of Christ, as he shines 
now in all his power, in all his love, amid the 
unutterable splendors which John saw grandly 
anrolling themselves in visioned pomp over the 
rocks of Patmos—which Christian saints some- 
times catch glimpses of in hours of prayer, o1 
when sublimed in thought by suffering or by 
death--the passage from life seems radiant with 
felicity; and the most fearful temptations and 
sorrows of the present, are hidden in the antici- 
pated peace of Immortality! Upon a higher 
plane of feeling and activity, the Christian disci- 
ple thus lives and moves. Into a loftier sphere 
of thought and contemplation, he rises at conver- 
sion. The Spirit of God dwells now within him. 
The light of Heaven shines henceforth on his 
heart and his home. He is in sympathy with 
the angels; in sympathy with God. The world 
is under his feet. And often, amid the silence and 
darkness of the closet, the spiritual eye rightly 
discerning would see the luminous presence o/ 
white-robed angels ; even the ineffable presence 
of God in love! Not every Christian attains this 
state in its high realization. None attain it on 
earth, as it will be attained beneath the skies of 
Heaven, in presence of the Saviour, upon the 
banks of the River of the Water of Life. But 
this is the idea, the model, the true conception of 
the character of the Christian. And just as he 
is such more intimately and thoroughly, does he 
include more fully these elements of character. 
What then of the Society of such disciples, 
formed for their free exchange of sympathy and 
love ? for their calm interchange of thought and 
knowledge ? for their full utterance of the feel- 
ing and hope that live and leap within their 
hearts ? for common communion with God and 
with the Saviour? for common labors for human 








advancement and Clirist’s glory? Is it a simple 
and poor contrivance; an altogether ordinary 
and earthly arrangement ? upon the level with any 
institution devised among men? Or, is it invested 
with the sublimity of their character who com- 
pose it? Was it not ratural and almost inevitable 
—even to the dull eye of human reason—that 
Christ should establish it? Is it not almost to 
be anticipated that in it, in personal presence, he 
shall be found? that around it the resources of 
his power shall stand as walls? that through it 
shall flow of the influences of his Spirit ? and 
that over it shall be set—in the blessings which 
it works, and the hopes which it establishes—the 
visible banner of his favor and love? Oh, with 
all the simplicity, the freeness and naturalness of 
the Church-institutio n, it is also, rightly regarded, 
super-natural; heavenly ; in Author and in end 
alike Divine! Its glory is to be found in its ob- 
jects, its constituent 6, its results, its relations to 








there whom I loved. But I was led here, and on 


clustered about it; not in the elaborateness of 
the machinery by which its action is set forward ; 
not in the multiplicity of its ordinances and min- 
istries. He only robs it of its beauty, who groups 
these around it. And he does it the truest honor, 
and shows to men most clearly its sublimity, 
who strikes through all its outward appendages 
to its central fundamental idea; of a simple So- 
creTy oF Curist’s Discrpies! 

Its offices too, familiar and simple as they are, 
are invested with the dignity that belongs to itself. 
They rise from the level of its uniqueness and 
sublimity. To minister to a body so authorized, 
so guided, established of sucha membership, for 
such an end—to minister to it in the truth and 
the Spirit, or only in the performance of those 
ordinary services which are requisite to the 
accomplishment of its appropriate work—the 
World has no more honorable function! To 
speak out of a full heart and a quickened intel- 
ligence, touched by God’s Spirit, of the mysteries 
of God’s truth ; to offer the prayer which others 
shall unite in, and on whose words as on winged 
ministers they shall arise unto God’s Throne— 
surely the Preacher needs no other view of his 
office than this the simplest, to show its dignity! 
It is proper that to it he be solemnly set apart. 
It is proper that in it he live and walk under a 
sense of high responsibility. It is proper that 
when he enter the pulpit, from which under 
Christ's view and presence he is to speak to the 
hearts of the gathered disciples, he enter it as 
Luther did, ‘always with trembling.’ To mag- 
nify his office by the richness of its material sur- 
roundings, or the titles attached to it and the 
forms which usher him into it—is to glorify the 
sunshine by burning gas-lights before it. 

Even to bear to the disciples, amid the softand 
hallowing associations that surround the com- 
munion-altar, the memorials of Christ!—how 
needful that he who does it be no hard and com- 
mon man; that he be not one who shall repulse 
by known severity of feeling or of language; 
that he be a blameless one, against whom no 
charges can be made unless in the very fulness 
of misapprehension or the wantonness of slander ; 
one whose approach shall disturb no sweet asso- 
ciations, or Christ-communing thoughts! That 
he be one, rather, whose mild and genial piety, 
his quick devotional spirit, shall speak in his 
face and animate his eye; whose purity and 
peacefulness shall be known of all men, and sur- 
round him as a vesture; who shall suggest the 
disciple that leaned of old on Jesus’ bosom! 
How needful that as he goes to bear to the poor 
and the suffering of the church the alms that 
may relieve them, he go with delicacy, with gen- 
tleness, with native generosity and tenderness of 
feeling; so performing his mission as to inspire 
thankfulness and happiness, not for a moment to 
wound just self-respect ; accompanying his alms 
with the words of kindness, of encouragement, 
and of Christian love. 

We do not need—indeed we do not—anything 
more or other than the simple and just perception 
of the nature of a church, and the nature of its 
officers, to show us the dignity and preéminence 
of both. To magnify its offices by accumula- 
tions of duties or of titles other than those the 
Scriptures authorize, is only to degrade them. 
We need but the apostolic, Congregational con- 
ception of the church, as a sympathetic Society 
of those who love the Lord who bought them, to 
show us that a Bishop must be ‘ blameless,’ able 
‘to take care of the church of God; that a Dea- 
con must be ‘grave,’ ‘holding the mystery of the 
faith in a pure conscience.’ 

“But this conception of a church is never 
realized! It is purely poetic. There is not 
found that sympathetic intercourse, that living 
and cordial union in effort and of love, which 
you require.” The answer is brief, simple and 
pertinent. THereovent To Be. Except as there 
is, the end of church organizations is never real- 
ized. There zs such union, such quickened and 
joyful sympathy, such instant codperation, in 
seasons of religious awakening and revival; 
when the influence of the Spirit is manifestly 
diffused, and hearts are thrilling and leaping with 
kindled emotion. There will be such union in 
Heaven. And every church should be a minia- 
ture of the Heavenly Congregati n ; reflecting its 
clear likeness, as the dew-drop reilects the infinite 
azure, with its radiant marshalling of stars, arch- 
ing above it. And just so far as Christians be- 
come more pure, more lovely, more intelligent in 
belief, more assimilated to Christ, more like to 
God, and more absorbed in communion with Him 
—this will be the character of their church asso- 
ciations. The young and trembling ones who 
come into it in the first glow of faith and hope, 
will be gathered about by the older, and nurtured 
tenderly for Christ and heaven. The aged and 
declining, whose eyes are darkened and their 
pulses slow, will be watched over with almost 
filial tenderness, and supported and soothed as 
they pass down the valley. The erring will be 
recalled. The doubting will be enlightened. 
The fearfs] will be animated and held up by the 
faithful. The sick will be visited. The sorrow- 
ing be consoled. And all, as equals and as breth- 
ren, having one Head, anticipating one Home, 
will live in unity and press toward Glory. 

And just as this is attained, the beauty of its 
primitive age will return to the church-associa- 
tion, so often misunderstood, perverted and 
abused; and then will again be manifest, as in 
the time when persecution was purifying the 
disciples, and the brightness of their ascending 
Lord had hardly vanished from their eyes, the 
intrinsic and admirable excellence, the fitness to 
its end, of a ConereGaTIonaAL CuvurcH; a Socig- 
TY oF DiscipLEs, REJOICING IN CuRIST. 


THE PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS OF HUNGARY. 


One good effect likely to follow the events of 
last year, is that of bringing the Protestant 
churches of Western Europe and America into 
fresh fellowship with the body of evangelical 
believers in Hungary, to whose condition we 
have hitherto been comparatively strangers. A 
Paris correspondent of the Presbyterian states 
that there are four millions of Protestant peo- 
ple among the Magyars, and that they have 
long suffered from persecution, without being 
driven to the abandonment of their faith. The 
American and Foreign Christian Union have 
received an interesting letter from Rev. Dr. 
Merle d’Aubigne, giving considerable details of 
the history of this people. While*the public 
sympathy is so liberally called forth in behalf of 
the patriotic Hungarian exiles who have come 
among us, we hope there will te an equally ac- 
tive benevolence drawn out towards those who 
remain in their native land, enduring persecution 
for Christ’s sake. 

Dr. Merle states that if the history of religion 
in Hungary were as well known as that of 
France, the sufferings that have been endured 
would surpass in interest even the trials of the 
Huguenots and the Vaudois. The constitution 
of Hungary guarantees religious equality; but 
what are oaths to the tools of Popery? Repeat- 
ed persecutions, from 1609 down to 1783, often 
deprived the evangelical churches of their pastors ; 
except when some of the provinces enjoyed a de- 
gree of religious liberty by falling for a time 
under Turkish rule. Protestants were excluded 
from all civil employments, and severely pun- 
ished if they presumed to complain, or refused to 
render abject submission to the Romish priests. 

When Joseph II, by an edict of toleration, re- 
stored to the Hungarian Protestants the right of 
choosing their pastors, a sudden demand for three 
thousand ministers compelled the people to put 
up with such men as could be found, and many 
unfit men were ordained. Afterwards, a misera- 
ble rationalistic seminary was established at Vi- 
enna, which did a worse injury to the churches 
than the persecution itself. The schoolmasters 
were even more worthless than the ministers. 

At length a pious Hungarian pastor was moved 
with the state of things. He found that the first 
thing needed was a supply of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which were then so rare that frequently 
the possession of the family Bible became a 
source of strife and even litigation among bro- 
thers. He sent to London and procured some 
copies for circulation, but the second supply was 
stopped by the government at Vienna. He then, 





Christ ;—not in the shows of pomp that may be! about ten years ago, founded a printing establish- 








ment, at which 200,000 copies have been pub- 
lished, in six different dialects. He then estab- 


‘lished an institution for the training of school- 


masters—a benevolent nobleman giving the 
timber, and the King of Prussia the money for the 
building. Here the system of instruction was 
religious and evangelical ; and the school soon 
attained such a character that many of the Hun- 
garian nobles wished to send their sons to enjoy 
its advantages, and its accommodations were en- 
larged accordingly. Already a number of the 
young men are desirous of devoting themselves 
to the ministry of the Gospel. The same inde- 
fatigable philanthropist introduced the practice of 
vaccination among the Hungarians. With the 
consent of the nobles he has succeeded in abol- 
ishing the system of serfdom, on terms said to be 
advantageous to both parties. He has also been 
active in introducing improvements in agricul- 
ture and manufactures. We copy the concluding 
part of Dr. Merle’s letter, in which he makes a 
special, and we hope a successful appeal to the 
churches of America: 

“ But it is the present condition of the Magyar 
Institute which I wish to make known to your 
readers. The misfortunes which have descended 
in torrents, in the course of the present year, 
1849, on Hungary, have also smitten, and more 
than once, the Institute: its pious directors im- 
agined that their work was about to be destroyed ; 
but the Lord came to their help. In the month 
of July last, twelve pupils, who had completed 
their studies, were dismissed to commence their 
labors. The director spoke, in the presence of a 
numerous audience, from the text: ‘Keep what 
has been committed to thee ;’ and at the close of 
his discourse, the weeping of himself and of the 
whole of his hearers, was the only language that 
was heard. Twelve new pupils have been ad- 
mitted into the establishment; and several or- 
phans*besides, who had lost their fathers on the 
battle-field, or on the political scaffold, have there 
found an asylum. But if the unfortunate are 
abundant in Hungary, the sources of relief are 
very rare. The enterprise of our brethren, de- 
prived of the contributions which it had obtained 
among the Hungarian Protestants, claims, at least 
for this year, the aid of foreign brethren. 

“T believe I cannot excite the Christian char- 
ity of your readers, in behalf of this very interest- 
ing work, more successfully than by quoting part 
of a letter, written (in French) by the Director of 
the Magyar Institute, to Mr. Merle D’Aubigne, at 
Geneva, on the 28th of September, 1849. 

“*God, in whom we trust, knows that our sin- 
gle purpose is the salvation of souls in Jesus 
Christ ; itis for this solely that we labor—for 
this that we pray. It was for the sake of the 
Protestant Church in Hungary that our Institutes 
were founded, and it is surprising to see how 
greatly, in a short time, the Lord has blessed our 
undertaking. But four years we have labored, 
and shana A of six hundred young brethren have 
been instructed by us, not only in all the ele- 
ments of the sciences, but above all, in the word 
of God, which, alas! is too much neglected in 
the other schools in this country. We have no 
doubt, that this knowledge which we have spread 
will bear fruit according to the promise of God; 
and the Lord has already procured us the joy of 
seeing the fruits of the harvest, which he is pre- 
paring by means of our labors. 

“*Sustain us this year by the gifts of your 
charity. Every thing in this country is so de- 
solated by the events which have occurred in it, 
that, without your aid, we should not be ina 
condition to support our institutions. If we 
should be compelled to interrupt our labors, the 
consequences resulting from it would be very 
sorrowful. The matter at stake is the kingdom 
of God and his precious gospel, in a country 
where his word has subsisted in spite of great 
trials, and where many have made, and stil! make, 
a good confession before many witnesses. 

“Dear brethren, it is likely that we shall 
never see you, face to face, on earth; but before 
thé throne of our Lord, we shall render you this 
testimony, that your charity consoled usin our 
deep affliction ; and the Lord who is pleased to 
recompense a cup of cold water given in his 
name, will reward you richly for the love which 
you will have shown us, at a time when your 
assistance is so necessary.” 
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RELIGIOUS STATE OF CHILI. 


Rev. Mr. Trumbull, a missionary of the Am. 
& For. Christian Union, who has lately returned 
from Valparaiso, where he has been laboring for 
more than four years past, gave an interesting 
lecture upon his field of labor, at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, last Sabbath evening. Without at- 
tempting to report the lecture, we shall give our 
readers a brief abstract of the intelligence which 
it communicated. 

The population of Chili is about one million 
and a quarter ; that of Valparaiso forty thousand. 
The government is republican, well administered, 
and the most stable in South America, having 
stood for twenty-one years. The religion of the 
country is Roman Catholic, recognized by the 
Constitution as the only religion, but not sup- 
ported from the State Treasury ; but the adminis- 
tration are liberal, an< tolerate Protestant worship 
among foreigners, provided it is conducted with- 
out ostentation, and as ina private house. Mr. 
Trumbull has been allowed to open a small 
chapel for worship in the English language, 
which is attended statedly by about one hundred. 
In addition to this he has labored among seamen, 
on board ship and in the hospitals, with gratify- 
ing success. Bibles and tracts are allowed to be 
imported, and are readily disposed of to natives 
as well as foreigners. The native population are 
kind and hospitable, though ignorant and super- 
stitious. Of late, a system of Common Schools 
has been established by the government, and 
there is an increasing desire for knowledge. A 
good school in the English language would be 
well sustained at Valparaiso, and would exert a 
great influence over the native population, who 
wish their children to learn English. Such a 
school would be an important auxiliary in the 
work of evangelizing the natives. A few judi- 
cious colporteurs might be employed to advantage 
in Chili. A monthly newspaper, edited by Mr. 
Trumbull, has been productive of much good, 
and there is a growing demand for religious tole- 
ration. With Chili open to the Gospel, what 
wonders will not God work in all South America! 
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LIBERALITY. 


Among the evils of sectarianism is the mischief 
which it works upon language. The terms which 
convey the noblest sentiments or qualities, being 
appropriated by some sect, after a time seem to 
associate with the quality or sentiment, the offen- 
siveness of the sect. Noterm has suffered more, and 
more unjustly than the word Liberal—it has gone 
through all sorts of warfare; and, like a merce- 
nary soldier, it has not been very careful where 
it enlisted; or being enrolled, what work it per- 
formed. At length, it has come, to many minds, 
to signify all sorts of license. The imputation 
of liberality is dangerous. It is a premonitory 
symptom of Infidelity. A young man of liberal 
sentiments is understood to be a young man very 
indifferent as to his opinions. A liberal thinker 
is regarded as a loose thinker. 

If a man revolts from current belief—sets up a 
system, gathers about it a sect, he and they are 
loud against bigotry and rigidity of opinion. 
They are impressed with the benign aspect of 
Liberality. They assume it for a cognomen. 
Being sharply pricked with controversy, they are 
angry like other men; they are as dishonest in 
special pleadings ; as dim-eyed in perceiving ex- 
cellences in adversaries; as confident that the 
truth is with themselves only ; as jealous, as un- 
fair, as hot, as their opponents. And when, from 
reverse, or obstructed success, they experience 
the sickness of hope deferred they become as 
bitter, and even as malicious as the worst. 

Their zeal however for Liberality, and their 
detestation of meanness, increase just in propor- 
tion to the decay of the one and the growth of 
the other. Is it strange that, at length, Liberality 
comes to signify the liberty of mischief—the 
license of unregulated belief? Is it strange, 
when so many evils are found brooding under 


.| its wings, that it should be regarded as a vulture? 


It is a matter of gratitude that sects have so 
generally taken designations from men, or from 
nificant of moral qualities been chosen, by this 
time, scarcely a word importing a noble or gentle 
quality would have remained undesecrated. The 
selfishness and hardness of men grouped into 
religious partisanship is such, that a sweet name 
would be scorched almost as quickly as would a 
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flower planted on the hot sides of a volcano. 








Liberality has too often been applied to the 
relative boldness of the investigating powers: 
but a man may be very original, and boldly so, 
and have no claim to liberality. It has nothing 
to do with the intellect. It is a term peculiar to 
the emotive states. It should be appropriated 
exclusively to the feelings, and not to the opinions 
of men, He who can endure patiently and ami- 
ably, opinions which contradict his own; he 
who can insist upon another man’s liberty of 
thought as conscientiously as he claims it for 
himself ; he who is as fairand honest in listening 
to arguments in favor of unbelieved, or novel 
tenets, as he is eager in advancing them for his 
own tenets—he is Liberal. It is magnanimity. 
It is generosity. It is honesty. It is transparent 
fairness. It is each of these, and all of them 
together. 

Our impressior is that there are nota few 
individuals who are Liberal ; and the number we 
rejoice to think is increasing; but as yet we do 
not recognize a single sect to whom this epithet 
would not be a misnomer. And so long as sects 
are parties, and zeal for truth must express itself 
under the form of party zeal, sojlong Liberality 
will be but a lying semblance ;—an index of 
virtues needed rather than of virtues possessed. 
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CHRIST'S TEACHING ON UNIVERSAL SALVA- 
TION. 


On one occasion during our Savior's ministry 
the question was put to him, “ Lord, are there 
few that be saved” {f Christ had been preach- 
ing the final salvation of all men, it was strange 
that such a question should have been proposed 
tohim. Yet he manifested no surprise at it. He 
did not reprove or correct the inquirer for having 
dishonored the goodness of God by the supposi- 
tion that any would be finally lost. He did not 
refer him to his past teachings to learn that all 
would be saved. Nor did Christ then advance 
the doctrine of universal salvation. Never had 
he a better opportunity. The question was di- 
rectly to that point; “Are there few that be 
saved?’ What did he answer? Did he say 
“ All men shall be saved?” Did he even say, 
“ Many—the great majority of mankind—shall 
be saved?’ Did he say, “ A just and benevolent 
God will never punish any after this life?” His 
answer was, “Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate”’—agonize to enter heaven by an incessant 
warfare with sin—“ for many I say to you will 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able” 

Whoever may preach universal! salvation, and 
upon whatever authority, certain it is that Christ 
preached no such doctrine. 
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HEALTH REFORM.—CONCLUDED. 

In former articles we have shown what are the 
great essentials to the health of a city, and to 
what extent these conditions are violated in New 
York and in other principal cities of the Union. 
We come now to consider the remedy for existing 
sanitary evils, and the duty of the public—espe- 
cially of the Christian public—with regard to 
them. The remedy has been in part suggested 
by the very specification of the evils. The first 
point to be gained is such a regulation of streets 
and of dwellings for the poor as shall insure 
cleanliness and thorough ventilation. For this 
purpose both legal and moral measures must be 
employed. In respect to the former we fully ap- 
prove the following remarks of Dr. Parrish, of 
Philadelphia, in his report on the public hygiene 
of that city : 

“Itis the opinion of the writer, as well as 
that of the committee with which he is asso- 
ciated, that the construction of dwellings should 
be, to some extent, under legal control; so far, 
at least, as to prevent the building up of confined 
courts and alleys, or of houses without provision 
for drainage, hydrants, and a certain amount of 
open space in the rear. Surely the protection 
of human life is one of the highest and noblest 
ends of government; and if a sordid self-interest 
interferes with the public good, by depriving any 
portion of the honest and industrious poor, of 
those natural elements essential to the preser- 
vation of health, it should be within the province 
of the State to interpose its authority to prevent 
it. This principle 1s recognized in the powers 
given to Boards of Health, and other municipal 
bodies, to remove nuisances, &c., and should, we 
think, be extended much farther than is now 
generally regarded asessential. If, for instance, 
it can be shown that the method of building to 
which we have referred gives erigin to a muiti- 
tude of diseases which might be avoided under 
a more rational system, and that a large amount 
of mortality is distinctly traceable to it as a 
cause, it is certainly the duty of the legislature 
to pass laws which shall effectually prevent this 
unnecessary exposure of human life. The law 
regulates the laying out and grading of streets; 
it fixes lines and defines the limits of estates: in 
declares even that no frame buildings shall be 
erected, within the city limits, for fear of fire, 
which may endanger the surrounding property ; 
why may it not, with still greater propriety, con- 
trol the construction of houses, so far as to se- 
cure to their inhabitants a due supply of the 
elements so bountifully furnished by nature for 
the sustenance and strength of man? Nowhere 
is such legislation more imperatively demanded 
than in the cities of the New World.” 

[n laying out new towns or parts of towns the 
evils spoken of can be fully avoided; and to 
guard against the tendency to close, compact 
building in a growing place, is one of the first 
duties of those who are charged with the man- 
agement of civic aflairs. ‘ While taste and ele- 
gance adorn the mansions of the rich, and in- 
creasing splendor marks the structures which 
public munificence or private enterprise rears to 
charity and science ; yet, if the dwellings of the 
poor are neglected, if the light and air of heaven 
are shut out from their abodes, and avarice is 
allowed to feed and fatten upon their helpless- 
ness”—we shall fail to establish cities worthy of 
the position, the resources, and the anticipated 
destiny of our country, and shall reproduce in a 
few generations, the poverty, filth, and wretched- 
ness of the over-crowded cities of the old world, 

But we cannot rely upon legal measures alone 
to regulate the location, dimensions and arrange- 
ments of dwellings for the poor. Much must be 
left to private enterprise, under the direction of 
an enlightened philanthropy. The owners of 
tenements for the poor—tenements more produc- 
tive than any other form of real estate—must be 
brought to feel their responsibility in this parti- 
cular ;—that they are not at liberty, for the sake 
of a higher income, to convert such tenements 
into charnel-houses, crowded with the wretched 
victims of a living death; that they have no 
right to imprison the poor in dank cellars, or in 
close and foul courts, shut out from the light 
and air which God designed alike for all. And 
hence we must look to Christian landlords—land- 
lords in whom the relation has not destroyed 
every vestige of conscience and of right—to 
take the lead in improving the condition of their 
poor tenants. Such landlords, we are happy to 
say, are beginning to acknowledge their duty in 
this respect. We have visited with much satis- 
faction a tenement for the poor lately erected in 
this city by an intelligent Christian gentleman of 
our acquaintance. The building is so arranged 
as to admit light and air on each of the four 
sides—thus allowing of a circulation of air 
through.cach suite of rooms; the apartments are 
tolerably commodious ; in each story of the com- 
mon hall in the center of the building the Croton 
water is introduced, with proper arrangements for 
drainage ; there are no under-ground apartments, 
and the locality is cleanly and healthy. We 
could suggest some improvements in the building, 
but it is a great advance towards the beau ideal 
of a lodging-house for the poor, and we under- 


cheap rent. But as private enterprise alon 
not be relied upon to erect buildings ‘upd 
plan for the accommodation of all the poo! 
city, associations should be forthed for ts 
pose—joint stock companies, suci# as 
exist in London and in other cities of Great B 
tain, for improving the dwellings of the poor. 
Such an association should, as soon as practica- 
ble, buy up the entire section known as the Five 
Points, apply to the Corporation to grade and 
regulate the streets, and then rebuild it with 
model lodging houses, from which vice, filth and 
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destitution would instinctively be repelled. The 
task seems Herculean, but the faith and energy 
of true philanthropy could soon accomplish it. 
Such a renovation would do more to improve the 
morals of that section than a dozen churches 
built on its area, or millions of tracts distributed 
among its population; while its benefits to the 
health and morals of the city at large would be 
incalculable. Where is the man of wealth who, 
by this gigantic reform, will leave to grateful 
generations a monument of his wisdom and 
philanthropy ¢ 

As a preliminary step to the general improve- 
ment of the dweilings of the poor, we would 
urge the providing them with facilities for clean- 
liness in dress and person, by the erection of 
public baths and wash-houses, where, at a rate 
not exceeding two cents for each, a large number 
could be at once accommodated with a bath, or 
with an apparatus for washing and drying clothes 
upon the premises. Such an establishment was 
opened in London, where the first cost of land 
and building materials is greater than in this 
city, and in the first year 113,000 resorted to it 
for bathing and 920,000 for clothes-washing 
The establishment yields a fair income to the 
proprietors. 

These measures of reform may be urged by 
various motives, both selfish an . benevolent 
They are necessary for self-prot ction. The 
whole city wasinvolved in the cala nitous effects 
of the cholera. The direct outlay from the pub- 
lic treasury to meet the expenses of the severa 
cholera hospitals, and of various sanitary mea- 
sures required by the epidemic, was by no means 
small. But besiles this there was a general sus- 
pension of business in the city during the epi- 
demic, affecting all the hotels and the great mer- 
cantile houses, and through these nearly all the 
branches of trade, ata loss of many thousands 
of dollars. Such a loss of course cannot be ac- 
curately computed, but it is the opinion of intel- 
ligent merchants and brokers that the New York 
trade lost not less than half a million of dollars 
through the fear of cholera operating upon stran- 
gers who usually visit the city in the summer. 
Nor is this all. How great was the mental suf- 
fering env ured by the citizens of New York dur- 
ing the prevalence of the epidemic, from sympa- 
thy with the afflicted and from apprehension for 
themselves and their families! Who can endure 
the thought that such a season of sorrow and 
gloom should be repeated every few years by the 
return of the pestilence ? 

Now we have seen that the cholera originated 
in certain localities preéminent for filth and des- 
titution. The three centers of the pestilence can 
be distinetly traced upon the map, and they are 
districts in which the fundamental laws of health 
of which we have treated are grossly violated, 
in the condition of the streets, in the structure of 
buildings, and in the manner of living. Upon 
this fact we would base our argument and our 
encouragement for sanitary reform. For while 
we may not hope to avert the pestilence—which 
goes forth and returns at the bidding of the Al- 
mighty—yet as we draw the lightning harmless 
from the cloud, though it still occasionally con- 
sumes property and destroys life, so may we 
hope to control in some degree those subtle but 
terrific miasms that blast communities with pesti- 
lence and death. The jail fever, which once 
wrought such havoc in crowded and filthy pris- 
ons, is hardly known in prisons of modern con- 
struction. The mortality among prisoners from 
that cause is now reduced to one-fourth of what 
it was thirty years ago, Other pestilential dis- 
eases have in like manner been held in check by 
sanitary measures dictated by the nature and ori- 
gin of the disease itself. If the citizens of New 
York make a right use of the sad lessons of the 
cholera, and effect those reforms which the pesti- 
jJence has shown to be necessary, in all proba- 
bility the cholera will never again appear in the 
city as an epidemic, though sporadic cases may 
continue to occur. Self-protection demands that 
these reforms shall be effected without delay. 

But we place the subject on the higher grounds 
of humanity and religion. Even if we ourselves 
were wholly exempt from danger, and by our fa- 
vored circumstances with respect to dwellings, 
food, clothing, and medical advice, could live 
during each recurring epidemic without personal 
apprehension, yet ought we to feel and act in be- 
half of thousands doomed by their physical con- 
dition to be an easy prey of the pestilence. This 
Humanity demands. This Religion also demands. 
{In many cases the sanitary reforms which we 
have recommended are indispensable to the suc- 
cess of moral reforms. Take a wretched, beso'- 
ied inmate of the Old{Brewery at the Points, an: 
bring him to a church, arouse his conscience, ex 
tort from him ihe promise of amendment, an 
then send him back to that den of filth and in- 
famy—with how much hope of permanent good ! 
Gather children from such abodes into Sabbath- 
schools, teach them the morality of the Bible, the 
principles of the Gospel, and then send then 
back to grovel the week long in filth, and vice 
and wretchedness, and how many of them wil! 
grow up to be virtuous citizens ? how many will 
become followers of Christ? We submit these 
questions to city missionaries and tract visitors 
conversant with the facts; and we hazard no- 
thing in saying that the moral renovation of some 
sections of New York is hopeless while the phy- 
sical condition of their population remains what 
it is. We have not yet begun the reformation of 
the poor in great cities at the right point. The 
Free-church system has failed. Tract distribu- 
tion and Sabbath-school labors accomplish much 
good, but fall far short of the necessities of the 
case. We must lift the mass of society out of 
the mire before we can purify it. One-tenth part 
of the money expended upon stately church edi- 
fices, had it been appropriated to the erection of 
suitable dwellings for the poor, would have done 
more for their moral elevation than we fear is 
likely to be accomplished by our rich churches, 
and would have made a far better practical exhi- 
bition of Christianity. In all measures of true 
social reform, wherever the great interests of hu- 
manity are to be promoted, Christians should 
take the lead. It remains for them to apply the 
spirit and maxims of the Gospel to the physical 
condition of the poor. This is God’s teaching 
in the fearful visitation of the pestilence. When 
shall we begin to profit by it ? 
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ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Anatomy and Physiology should be regarded 
as necessary branches of even common scheol 
education; and yet in no department of know- 
ledge are well educated persons so deficient as in 
the knowledge of their own physical structure 
and economy. The neglect of this subject 
hitherto has been owing partly to unfounded 
prejudices and partly to the want of suitable 
means of instruction. But prejudices against 
these studies are fast passing away, and means 
of instruction are being multiplied in scientific 
diagrams and models of the human figure, in 
whole or in parts, adopted to the use of the 
school or the lecture-room. It is to be regretted 
that the growing interest in anatomical and phy- 
sical studies has been perverted to vulgar ends 
by the unprincipled exhibitors of catch-penny 
wax museums, whose coarse transparencies and 
blatting horns offend the eyes and ears of decent 
people. 

But there is now in this city a collection of 
anatomical figures which should be visited by all 
who would understand their own curious frame. 
These figures are at the farthest remove from vul- 
garity, and are exhibited and explained with the 
utmost delicacy and propriety, by the intelligent 
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Mr. Sa Florence. The anatomy is 
d astonishingly minute; and each 
ented in its natural color and dimen- 

belthy state. 
merely our personal judgment— 
» humble knowledge of the sub- 
sted the principal model in company 
‘competent anatomist—but it is the pub- 
ed opinion of Dr. Valentine Mott, than ‘whom 
higher authority will be sought. Sir Astley 
Cooper and other eminent surgeons of London 
also certified the accuracy of the models, and 
petitioned the British government to admit them 


fully competent to demonstrate the models. They 
are well worth visiting as mere specimens of in- 
genuity and laborious patience; but in their fit- 
ness to impress one with the importance of a 
due care of his own curious mechanism, and with 
admiration of the power, the wisdom, and the 
benevolence of the Creator, they have a value 
far above their costly perfection as works of art. 
These models have been visited by the pupils of 
some of the highest schools, collectively ; and we 
hope that an arrangement will be made for re- 
taining them permanently in New York for the 
purposes of education. Madame Sarti, an intel- 
ligent and accomplished English lady, demon- 
strates the figures to ladies alone, at separate 
hours. The place of exhibition is No. 396 
Broadway ; not to be confounded with other ex- 
hibitions in that vicinity. 


JUVENILE DEPRAVITY AND CRIME IN NEW 
YORK. 


The amount of juvenile depravity in our city 
disclosed by the report of the Chief of Police, 
has aroused many of our principal citizens to the 
necessity of some comprehensive and radical 
measure of reform. We hope soon to be able to 
lay before our readers a well-matured plan of 
legislative and philanthropic action to meet the 
emergency. As an illustration of the interest 
which the subject has awakened, a sermon on 
the duty of the community to pauper children, 
preached in the Stuyvesant Institute by Rev. 
Thomas L. Harris (Independent Christian), bas 
been published, and arrangements have been 
made to distribute it gratuitously throughout 
New York and Brooklyn. This sermon, with 
much vapid sentimentalism, contains some good 
practical suggestions worthy of attention. Rev. 
Dr. Cheever preached on the subject last Sabbath 
evening an able discourse, which we hope will 
be published. 

A writer in the Journal of Commerce with the 
signature of “A,” offers some important sugges- 
tions, marked by good sense and humane feeling. 
Taking it for granted that our country, for a 
great while to come, is to be essentially agricul- 
tural, and that the agricultural state of society 
is most favorable to health and virtue, he pro- 
poses to scatter these unnatural accumulations of 
juvenile depravity over the agricultural districts. 
For this purpose he would have an intelligence 
office established, where magistrates, police offi- 
cers, tract distributors, and any others might 
enter the names and descriptions of children to be 
disposed of, and that judicious agents be em- 
ployed to traverse the country and find places 
where such children may be taken and trained to 
virtue, industry and intelligence. In all cases, 
the relation of the child to the employer should 
be legalized until he is of age. The expense is 
merely ¢@hat of bringing supply and demand to- 
gether. The writer reasons thus: 

“ And how does such a system compare with} 
that of gathering these children into one great 
establishment, that shall call forth the praise of 
men. He has little to do with children in masses, 
whether in the school-house, the great farm- 
house, the factory, or wherever they may have 
been assembled, who has not discovered the im- 
potency of all rules and regulations to restrain 
the rapid and baleful growth of vice among 
them. It would seem that all the laws of morals 
in every department of humah society had de- 
creed this to be more than an unnatural, an mter- 
dicted state of society. And in contrast, what is 
the available machinery in the country for this 


that the appropriate sphere of its principles ay, 
efforts includes all that pertains to the welfare 
man for this world, as well as his Preparation fo, 
the next! There was deep reasoning in the jin: 
announcement of the gospel as the message. ,,, 
only of “ glory to God,” but of “peace on earth 
and good will to men!” It would not be amis, 
for your correspondent to study that announces. 
ment. If he were to preach on it as his je, 
what would be his “ practical inferences 

Go on, Messrs. Editors, in your work of apply. 
ing religion to common life in all its departmens. 
and I doubt not you will acceptably serve j,,, 


who spake the parable of the “ good Samaritan» 
and who blessed mankind for this world, while 
he pointed them to a better beyond it XX 


For the Independen, 


ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, BROOKLYN, 


“Last evening the Rev. C. 8. Henry, DD. P,.. 
fessor in the New York University, preached , 
very eloquent and masterly discourse, on th, 
great doctrine of the Incarnation, in the above 
named church, which was listened to with pro 
found attention by a large and admiring audiences 
He dwelt at length upon the nature of the Grea 
Restorer as divine and as human; thus reachin. 
from God to man, and bridging over the aby.. 
which parted them. He insisted upon his takjy, 
our nature, as not being an idea! thing, a mys) », 
representation ; but as an absolute fact and lite», 
event, making him really of our blood and 
thus involving an elevation of the human race ; 
a restored humanity, and presenting peculiay 
ducements of confidence and affection: the: 
this restored humanity, forming his own new |), 
of blood descent, of distinct nobility and inhe 
ance, by introducing certain of these of his; 
mon human brotherhood into his own nay. 
glorified by its ineflable union with the Diy)), 
constituting the higher family of His holy Ca: 
lie Church ; accomplishing the first by being | 
into our nature ; effecting the last by ou: 
born again into his nature, and thus regenera 
sharing in the family privileges—its hom« 
intimacy and affections-—its favored sacraments 
food, and larger possessions and expectati 
He earnestly and feelingly enforced the consoling 
sentiment, that the great Restorer in these re, 
tions is all-sufficient, as the human Mediator a 
Intercessor, one far more qualitied and effeciua 
than angels or saints possibly could be, de; 
ing any practices which diverted our fait! 
other intercessors, or covered up from dir: 
view his higher and greater excellence, ai 
aged nearness to those who are ‘membe 

is body, of his flesh, and of his bones.’ le 
closed with pronouncing John Newton's bea 
ful hymn,— 


e 


‘One there is above all others, 
Well deserves the name of friend.’ 

“ Altogether it was a great discourse. ful 
the best evangelical spirit, and delivered wil 
great unction and impressiveness.” 

Mr. Epiror.—I cut this notice from the Broo! 
lyn Freeman, of the 14th, and woedd direct you 
attention to it, as a more definite expression | 
the Idea of high Churchmen than we usual); 
meet with--that the true Church of Christ gives 
higher life and nature, higher blessings aod 11 
heritance, than the other dispensations ever gay: 
or than the individual's faith under any other i 
stitution can secure. Now, is not that idea a 
great inistake? Weare justified by faith. Faih 
justified the old saints, and justified the believing 
Christian. Through it both are presented “ sp 
less before God.” If there is any precedence 
does it not rather belong to the Jew—“ to thy 
Jew first and also to the Gentile ?”—Rom. 2; 1\) 
Therefore the Gospel and Church of our | 





recovering, purifying process? First, the pure 
and wholesome air, the clear and ample play- 
ground, always sufficiently mingled with labor 
to indicate a life of toil rather than frivolity. 
Second, the district school-house, whose salutary 
influence our nation acknowledges as her on!¥ 
fortress. Third, the Sabbath-school and the 
parish church, where the will of heaven, reflect- 
ed directly from the Word of God, unites its lines 
of light on the motive power of the heart ; and 
thus the whole man is educated under the influ- 
ences most favorable to success. Such advanta- 
ges are too apparent to be more than alluded to ; 
in fact, need not be mentioned to any who will 
for a moment reflect.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The comparison instituted by S. B. G. between 
two distinguished controversialists who suppose 
themselves to differ widely, is quite suggestive, 
but we do not think it best to publish the details. 

A correspondent in Brooklyn wishes us to call 
attention to the working of the large distillery 
at the corner of Furman and Joralemon streets, 
and inquire whether there is any law by which 
the offensive practice may be stopped. He says 
hat “the workmen and their hammers are seen 
snd heard on every recurring Sabbath.” He also 
intimates that the owners, as their names do not 
ippear at the gate, may some of them be persons 
f as high standing as was Deacon Giles of old. 
Probably some of the citizens of Brooklyn know 
ull about it, and perhaps some of them may fee] 
inclined to look into the case. 

Our former correspondent, “Zeal and Charity,” 
returns to the question of “ Ferry Crossing on 
the Sabbath.” He proposes to settle the question 
by an agreement on the part of those who own 
the ferries to adopt the rule of the pious miller 
for grinding grists on the Sabbath—z. ¢., to take 
no toll.. Or, if they will have pay for the wear 
and tear of their establishment, they should give 
one-seventh of the net profits to the benefit of 
poor widows and orphans. Our friend thinks, in 
case this arrangement should be adopted by the 
stockholders, there will still be a difficulty in ap- 
plying the miller’s rule in the case of those who 
patronize the Sabbath ferries. He says in their 
case : 

“Let them scrutinize their motives closely, and 
see whether it is not worldly gain or pleasure, 
after all, that induces them to cross the ferries on 
the Sabbath ; and if they ure very confident that 
it is not, to make it sure, say ‘we will devote 
double the expense ef crossing to aid the widow 
and the fatherless” and doubtless their number 
would increase. However, we think if the stock- 
holders adopt the pious miller’s rule for their 
Sabbath-day working their labors will be small. 
‘No pay no work,’ we think, is their rule; and 
the miller’s rule would anchor their boats on the 
Sabbath, we opine, faster than all the sheet an- 
chors of our navy.” 

For the Independent. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—I have read with much 
satisfaction your article on “ A Rexicrovs News- 
paper.” There are too many who mistake as to 
the proper developments and application of te- 
ligion, whether in papers or men ; and I am Te- 
joiced to see that your views on these points are 
right. Asa religious man, if he would do his 
duty, is not to go out of the world, but to serve 
God in it, so a religious newspaper is not to for- 
sake the spheres and topics of common life, but 
to treat them all on the principles of religion. 

For these reasons, and with these views, I am 
much pleased with your articles on “ Cheap 
Postage,” “Health Reform,” &c., &e. Christ 
healed the sick; why should not we then seek 
the preservation and promotion of health? He 
is the source of intelligence, the founder of the 
family institution, the friend of all that is excel- 
lent in the social sentiments and sympathies 
and affections? Why, through cheap postage, 
should we not open the channels of knowledge 
and of intercourse between families and friends? 
The body is designed to be the temple of the 
Holy Spirit; why should it not be in the order 
of health * 

“ Cheap postage no more to do with religion than 
cheap potatoes” Does not “Cheap Postage” aid 
commerce, diffuse intelligence, keep alive the 
kind affections of absent friencs, and of the 
separated members of families? Does it not 
open the way for the rapid progress and early dif- 
fusion of truth—of the gospel ' Have the steam 
press, the telegraph, the railroad, the improve- 
ments in navigation, the freedom of speech and 
conscience we enjoy, nothing to do with religion? 
If they have much to do with it, as your corres- 
pondent will hardly deny, then cHEaP Postacr 
has! 

“ Leave health reform and such subjects to the 
Tribune’ They have too long been left to 
papers that are purely secular, it is high time 
they were presented and urged through more 
Christian channels. It is high time that religion 
were universally understood to heve the promise 





free of duty “as instruments of instruction.” , 
Signor Sarti is himself a gentleman of science, 


of the present life as well as of that to come ;— 
that it were universally acknowledged and felt 


really do no more for man than the things wii 
went before it. The ideaof the Professor seems 
be something like this, that the New Jerusalem is 
to be the inheritance of the true Church of Chri 
alone, in which as his own body;He dwelleth a: 
manifests his glory as he does not elsewher 
and that this Holy City shall shed its light dow 
upon “the nations of the ,saved.” If so, 
indentification of the Chureh is indeed a matte 
of deep interest, and our birthright is far mor 
precious to us than Esau’s was to him; fo 
seals to a nearer relation to our Lord, and 1 
higher spiritual privileges. 


ee. - 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Feb. 4th, 1850 
UNITARIAN SABBATH FVENING LECTURES 
PEABODY 8 SERMON 

Messrs. Epitors :—Kev. Dr. Peahody, of 
King’s Chapel, preached in the church in Red 
ford-street, on Sabbath evening, Jan. 27th, upon 
the “Holiness, Sovereignty and Paternity 
God.” His text was Isaiah 57:15. “For thus soit 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth Etern 
whose*name 1s holy,” &c. In introducing the s 
ject the speaker objected to too much specu 
in regard to the mode of God's existence.  b. 
natural Theology had sometimes heen too fam) 
iarly handled. Devotion is better than specula 
tion, He then proceeded to speak of the relatioy 
of God to men. 

As Moral Governor. The Bible oftenest py 
sents God in this relation. It takes precedence 
of the Paternal aspect of His character, It is a 
error to invert this relative position. God 
good, but it is a holy goodness. He seeks the 
happiness of his creatures, not in any event, | 
only so far as they are holy. His goodness | 
not of that sort which will shield men from | 
retributions of Law, Calvary has disclosed | 
essential evil of sin. The most wondrous rev: 
lation of His love is manifest in His effort to sav: 
us from our sins. He is a Holy God, govern 
the world in righteousness. 

The primary duty which we owe to Him 
then, not resignation, not gratitude, not ever 
love ; it is obedience—the submission of the ! 
man to the divine will. This was illustrated | 
the case of a child that has never formed hab: 
of obedience. Such achild may grow up to be 
fair, honorable and generous, when noth 
crosees the inclination, but will find his he 
hardened into steel the moment he is call 
to sacrifice his will. So, in a much grea‘ 
gree, it will be with God. Love, and gratitucr 
and trust, will never exist in strength, ti 
will has been surrendered to the will of God. Ma 
may be virtuous from selfish motives, but is \ 
religious when he does right because God requires 
it, and with a spirit of intelligent, consciou 
lience. The sermon closed with an appeal to 4 
to commence at once a religious life. 

GENERAL ITEMS. 

The City Registrar's Report has furnished son 
interesting statistics. He estimates our pres 
population at 132,000. There have been dur 
the past year, 5068 births—2540 of the fathers 
and 2578 of the mothers, being natives! | 
land; 438 of the fathers, and 522 of the moti 
being natives of Boston ; and 582 of the fat! 
and 516 of the mothers, being natives of Mas 
chusetts out of Boston. Out of Massachuset'* 
279 fathers and 368 mothers were natives | 
Maine; 305 fathers and 244 mothers o! New 
Hampshire ; 92 fathers and 65 mothers 
Vermont ; 25 fathers and 33 mothers of Ri 
Island: and 33 fathers and 17 mothers of ( 
necticut. 108 fathers and 152 mothers were ! 
tives of the British Provinces; 131 fathers 4! 
126 mothers of England; 58 fathers and 33 mo 
thers of Scotland; 149 fathers and 121 mothers 
Germany; and 20 fathers and 10 mothers 
France. There were 72 deaths in child-bed dun’: 
the year. . 

During the past week the notorious Albert ’ 
Tirrell has been again launched forth upon soc 
ety, having served out his sentence in the Sta'¢ 
Prison, for adultery. It is an interesting fact *)* 
the discipline of that excellent institution bas 'é 
such advantageous effect upon this gentiema!” 
health, that he has not, during his whole te: 
had the least visitation of that somnambulic ™@ 
ady which, under the skillful management 0! 5!’ 
Choate, did such good service in saving his nec* 
on his trial for murder. 

The Monthly Concert last evening interrup'e” 
the regular course of our Sabbath evening ‘ 
tures, which will be resumed again the next Sa! 
bath. Twenty-seven pastors of the Orthodos 
Congregational, Baptist, and Metbodist Episcoys! 
churches ie the city, bave signed # notice calli’ é 
a united prayer meeting this evening at oe 
Harvard-street Bapust Church. Rev. Mr. —_ 
we regret to learo, bas been compelled by “ 
state of his health to susyend for the present bi 
labors with the “Chure’ of the Pilgrims. 

Morte». 


REV. DR 
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FROM OUR IRISH CORRESPONDENT. 


IRELAND—STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Gradual improvement appears in various di- 
rections, in connection with agrarian affairs. 
Many of the landlords are reducing rents, and 
otherwise providing for the improvement of their 


tenantry. 


The sales of encumbered estates proceeds rapid- 
\y, and vigorous measures are adopted to promote | P® 
agricultural enterprise. This desirable object 
has been mainly brought about by the unwearied 
and judicious efforts of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, Whose members, steadily adhering to 
those principles of geutrality which have won 
for them the confidence of the public—notwith- 


standing the temptations that were lately throw 


in their Way—are now enabled to give a tone 


SANGERvItLe, Me—The pastor of the Baptist 
Church writes to Zion's Advocate, Jan. 15: 


« The first of the work of which 
is now ing, was in December. An unusual 
desire on the part of Christians, neighbors and friends, 


seemed to pervade the mind to meet and to settle dif. 
ficulties, which had separated many families. The 
people came together, and the meeting was blessed of 

, and attended with the most happy results; 
friendship, peace and harmony were restored; then 
the friendly hand was shaken, a token of future 
ace and union. While the people of God were 
confessing their sins, the Spirit of descended in 
copious effusions on both saints and sinners; wan- 
derers were brought home. The Baptist Church has 
been very generally reclaimed and comforted: to 
some extent, Christians of other denominations have 
shared in the work.” 


American Sgamun’s Friexp Societr.— The 
n | Sailor's Magazine for February contains the Trea- 
surer’s acknowledgment of $1650 received in the 


and direction to the agricultural mind, from menth ending Jan. 15. Also, $2903 received by the 
which the best results may be anticipated. The American Bethel Society for the quarter ending Jan. 
practical Instruction System is progressing rapid- 1. The contents of this number seem to be rich and 


y.and Many new districts have subscribed th 


necessary funds, and organized a proper man- 
saint body, for carrying it out effectually. In- 
when we consider the favorable terms on 
which an (ustructor is appointed—that, in fact, 
‘oy locality sabseribing the sum of £35, and 
organizing a committee to superintend and direct 
pis movements, Will have the benefit of a first- 
rate agriculturist entirely at their disposal—we 
ve only surprised that half the Unions in Ire- 
snd have not already availed themselves of such 
for, with an efficient Instructor, such as 
the officer of the local Society, to promote a lau- 
able competition for the premiums offered by 
the Central Body, and above all things to super- 
intend the system of Spade Husbandry which is 
vow becoming So Universal, there is no calcula- 
sing the extent of benefit that might be produced 
ie simultaneous and general adoption of 


deed 


an offer 


by the 


such a system. 


ible vigor. 


consive 


} 


es 


ea food, and closer alliance with America. 


the tide of emigration rolls on with al- 


post unabated strength. 


The last shipping retarns from the port of Liv- 
erpool present an unprecedented aggregate. In 
each quarter of the past year the numbers were : 


The protectionist agitation is prosecuted with 
' But in many places the ta- 
have been turned on the Landlord party, 
} esclutions carried on in favor of free-trade, 


. useful. A letter from a whale ship, which took seven 
whales in six days, keeping the Sabbath, while an- 
other in company took but one whale in working 
seven days; a sister’s letter to a dying sailor; a letter 
from Rev. T. Dwight Hunt on the wants of seamen 
at San Francisco; a sermon by Rev. E. E. Adams, 
chaplain at Havre; and several selected articles, make 
up the body of the Magazine. We are glad to see, in 
the Naval Journal, a spirited and valuable article by 
Mr. L. D. Johnson, on the evil effects of the spirit 
ration and flogging in the navy. He gives the results 
of his personal observation, that if you “take from 
sailors the means of intoxication,” they are “the last 
men in the world to need flogging, and the last who 
would submit to it.” He says that— 

“ The sailor, after being flogged, teels degraded be- 
ow the recovering point; he feels that he has been 
treated like a brute, and now appears,to forget that he 
is a man, or that he is entitled to the consideration of 
a man ; and his subsequent conduct is very likely to 
correspond with his assumed position. Itis a common 
saying among sailors, that a man can never take an 
comfort on board a man-of-war until he throws himsel/ 
away! So well is this fact known, that it is not easy 
for a sailor, who leaves the navy, to find employment 
in the merchant service, where self-respect, to a very 
considerable extent, is cherished and preserved.” ~ 
The bad effects of flogging upon the bodily consti- 
tution and the mental character, its evil influence 
upon the minds of officers, and the absolute ineffi- 
ciency of flogging, are well set forth. 

Another evil among seamen, which is attracting 
attention, is the practice of paying advance wages 
when a sailor is shipped. Rev. Wm. B. Yates, sea- 


Cucstar caida Shas Thaedh, 35,452 men’s chaplain at Charleston, S. C., under date of 
~~ « ” sec Jone, 53,631 12th ult., thus writes : 

30th September, 33,105 “Iam now delivering a course of lectures every 

3ist December, . 31,294 | Sabbath night on the seamen’s cause ; its present con- 

: ——._| dition, prospects, obstacles and remedy. One of the prin- 

Total, 162,862 | cipal obstacles, in my humble opinion, is the month’s 

Of the whole, nine-tenths were Trish, there be- | @@vance. I have taken this up before crowded meet- 


ing little more than a sprinkling of English, 
Scotch and Welsh. A fair calculation would 
7 ° 

137,676 
15,116 


Irish, say, a : A 
English, Scotch and Welsh, 


Many of these carrying away considerable sums 


{ money, and some of them are from the most 
adustrious and useful of our population. 
RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


The spirit of inquiry rapidly increases amongst 


he Roman Catholics. 


The new colleges afford subjects of controversy 
between the more bigoted of the clergy and the 
onductors of some of the liberal papers; and 


siderable interest is awakened by the free ex- 

posures given of the efforts of some of the 
sishops to repress the liberal tendencies of the 
people. 


Dr. Machale has issued a violent fulmination 
against these new institutions, stigmatizing the 


earned body connected with them, as “a host of 
To this the Editor of the 


heretical professors.” 
Cork Reporter gives an able and courageous re- 
ply, reproving his Grace for his bigotry and bit- 


terness, and showing that Connaught, under his 
spiritual guardianship, is “a moral wilderness,” 
though he has “swarms of monks,” and large 
ntimbers of schools and nunneries in his diocese. 

This able writer concludes his monition to the 


bishop in the following pathetic strain : 


“We are anxious—deeply, sincerely anxious 

r the success of the Queen’s Colleges, but the 
iestion at issue in this controversy is far more 
nportant than anything connected with their 
It involves the whole social 
By deciding the battle be- 
tween Bigotry and Ignorance on the one hand, 
and Toleration and Enlightenment on the other, 
it will decide whether Ireland is forever to bea 
blot on civilization, a plague spot of discord and 


success or failure. 
system of Lreland. 


misery in the universe, or not. 


who dare to think and speak independently.” 


Tue Evancenrcan ALLIANCE is entering upon 
4 Vigorous course of eflorts for the enlightenment 
Courses of lec- 


of Roman Catholics in Dublin. 


ings, and have yet to hear of one sailor who disap- 
proves of niy views. In England they are beginning 
the reform, and several ships in our port give only a 
half month’s advance; so you see they will be before 
us, if we do not stir in this matter.” 

Brsies amone Seamen.—The reports of the New 
York Bible Society present many points of interest, 
especially in connection with the distribution of Bi- 
bles in the U.S. Navy and among merchant vessels. 
A very large portion of the personnel of the navy is 
composed of foreigners, and the distribution to them 
| has been in the following languages :—Irish, Swedish, 
Spanish, French, Danish, German, Welsh, Dutch, 
Portuguese, Finnish, and Gaelic. These books are 
now read the world over—on the coasts of Africa and 
Peru—in the China sea and the Mediterrancan—and 
everywhere men read in their own language the won- 
derful works of God. Mr. Stockbridge, the agent, 
reports that a great desire is evinced for the Scrip- 
tures among French seamen; some of the crews of 
French ships purchasing copies in their own lan- 
guage. A young mulatto sailor from the West In- 
dies was anxious to know where the agent lived, and 
after some inquiry it came out that he wished to carry 
him a box of sweetmeats on his return. The Portu 

guese seamen are generally anxious for Bibles. 

“T sold last voyage to the captain of the brig ——, 
from a port in a country of Southern Europe, where 
the Bible is almost an unknown book, a dozen Bibles 
in his own language. He tells me that these volumes 
have created quite a sensation in his native town, and 
are highly prized. He seems himself to be much im- 
pressed with the value of the book, and to have been 
already much enlightened by its contents. He has 
made a second purchase of thirty-six Bibles and Tes- 
taments, and says that he intends to fill his village 
with them, so that they can all live together like a 
band of brothers.”* He also furnished money to his 
crew to buy some six more copies. 

“ The new Danish Bible of the Society also meets 
with great favor. The only four Danish and Norwe- 
gian vessels which I have visited since its publication. 
have bought from five to nine copies each ; or almost 
one for each man on board. 

“ As a rare case, I may mention this month an in- 

















or We write on it, | stance of bigotry, such, however, as might be expected 
not as hirelings or factionists, but as journalists 


much more often than does occur. An Italian sailor 
on board the Genoese brig , bought of me an 
Italian Testament, but on being told that it was a 
Protestant book, cut it to pieces before my face. Ih 
was, however, pleasant to see that several of his more 
intelligent companions laughed at him for his folly ; 





tures are in course of delivery, and other exer- the mate especially did 80, and bought a large Bible 
tions axe i : ‘ with his name upon it, for his family at Genoa, also a 
. aN te iter by which the different Evan- | Testament for his younger brother, the cabin boy.” 
gelical bodies unite i ; 5 
Fe pues unite in presenting their common) 4. pin his village with them.” and this is the way 
aith to the consideration of their Roman Catho- many seamen are filling the villages and cities of the 
lic countrymen. rs 5 . | world with God's truth. The first fifty Testaments which 
low — The winter course is as fol appeared onthe [sland of Minorca in the language of the 
ae people, were given by a seaman, who says in respect to 
First Lecture.--Scot’s Church Chapel, Rev. A. it, ** If I were enabled to perform this work in an accept. 
King, (Inde i we . able spirit before God, the angels in heaven will consider 
8 (Independent.) Subject: The sanctifica-| it as a work infinitely more honorabie than the conquest 


ion of the Sabbath contrasted with prevailing 


lorms of Sabbath desecration. 
Second Lecture.--York-street Chapel, Rev. W 


8. Kirkpatrick, (Presbyterian.) Subject: Re- 
igious claims of Ireland on Evargelical Chris- 


hans of all denominations. 
Third Lecture. 
ey-street, Rev. J. Milligan, (Baptist.) 
Present aspect of the Continental 
churches. 
Fourth Lecture. 
juay, Rev. D. MeAffee, (Methodist.) 


Subject 


Subject 


Anti-seriptural character of the Church of Rome. 

Fifth Lecture.—-Baptist Chapel, Lower Abbey- 
street, Rev. Dr. Urwick, (Independent.) Subject : 
Present aspect of Popery an incentive to more 
Vigorous exertions amongst Protestants for its 


overthrow 


Sicth Lecture.—Meeting-house, George’s-stree 


Rev. R. Scott, (Methodist.) Subject: Habits of 
“over society, in their bearings on Personal 


Religion 
I 
secon 


A 


bers present. TERNE. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCK. 


Nontu Asupvrnnam, Mass. A letter from Rey. 
A. A. Whitmore, the pastor, to The Independent, dated 


Feb. 1, says: 
“We love to tell good news. 


help from abroad—only preaching on the Sabbath, 


Usual. Christians labor personally with the impeni- 
‘ent, and in the prayer, conference and inquiry meet- 
and look to God to save souls. A few Christians 


ings ; 


rayed for and expected a revival for months before 
came.” 


Essex, Conn.—The pastor of the Congregational | bah, 
church, writes to the Puritan Recorder ‘that an inte- 
resting work of grace has been in progress there for 


two months. 


“We have not had any work from abroad, nor bave 
measures, if we ex- 
°ept two church fasts in saccession—a fortnight inter- 
There has been no excitement apparent in 
, The work has 
been characterized in a remarkable degree, by stillness 
and solemnity. I have met the inquirers through the 


We employed any extraordina’ 


Vening. 


the community, nor in our meetings. 


entire week at my room, as 


they have been pleased 


come, and every day I have had more or less to call 

indulg- 

ink that 

eae of this number first embraced a hope at my 
m.” 


on me. Between thirty and forty are alread 
ing the hope of the Christian; and I should 





“sen added to the Church, and others 


Pee es passed from life upto death.”—Christi 


Wesleyan Chapel, Little Ab- 
Protestant 


Presbyterian Church, Ormond 


‘lan of Meetings, —First, Devotional exercises ; 
a |, Short statement of the progress of the 
‘ance, and of important events in the religious 
world; third, The Lecture; fourth, Brief re- 
‘marks on the subject of the heathen, by mem- 


When our hearts are 
filled with the love of God, we love to let others know 
‘| The Lord has blessed me and my people, and for 
the encouragement of Zion I want itshould be known. 
We are enjoying a precious revival of religion—a 
Work of grace that the Lord has wrought in answer to 
Prayer. Since Jan. 1, we have held meetings nearly 
‘very evening. They have been fully attended, and 
‘ome of them have been characterized by the special 
Presence of God. Sometimes He has filled the house. 
About forty are hopefully converted, Quite a number 
are still anxious inquirers. Our meetings are held 
only in the evening during the week; we have no 


of fifty eities, and the boon itself as far surpassing in 
real value the collected riches of fifty kingdoms.” 


’ AMERICAN Epvoation Society.—The Directors 
of this Society, at their last quarterly meeting, Jan. 
9, granted appropriations to 208 young men who are 
preparing for the ministry of the Gospel. Of these, 
29 were new applicants. The whole number of new 
: | beneficiaries received since May is 66. The payments 
have already absorbed the surplus in the treasury; 
and as the Board have discontinued the employment 
of agents to collect fands in New England, their ap- 
.| peal is now made to the voluntary liberality of the 
| church, and the volunteered efforts of the pastors— 
especially those where no collection has been made 
for the Society this year. They close their circular, 
embodying these facts, by saying : 

“ For several years the Society has been enabled to 
pay the quarterly grants punctually, and in the full 
amount. This has inspired confidence in those who 
t, | are under a necessity of applying for assistance, and 

;|turned the attention of students, especialy at the 
West, more and more in this direction. Thus it has 
happened that while the number of theological students 
at large has been much diminished during the last six 
years, the number depending upon this Society has, at 
the same time, been steadily increasing. This fact is 
sufficient to show the importance, at the present peri- 
od, of giving an active and liberal support to this de- 
partment of benevolent effort.” 





Nova Scoria.—A correspondent of the Presbyte- 
rian states that the Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
in Nova Scotia has now nearly forty ministers, and 
has recently established a theological hall for the pre- 
paration of ministers. He adds: 


“The Church is also actively engaged in the mis- 
sionary work. Two years ago it sent out two young 
men to the South Seas as missionaries, and it has now 
established a paper called the Missionary Register 
The children in this place recently raised over one 
hundred pounds towards supplying the missionaries 
with a marine establishment suited to their situation 
on Aneitam, one of the New Hebrides.” 





Written Lancuace 1x West Arrica.—Rev. 
Mr. Koelle, of the Church Mission, Sierra Leone, 
writes to the Literary Gazette that Capt. Forbes, R.N., 
has discovered, near Cape Mount, some writings in a 
novel character, which he learned were manuscripts 
in the Vy language. The native read in the book, in 
the hearing of Mr. Koelle, and stated that the art of 
writing was communicated to the Vy people a long 
as| time ago, by eight strangers from the interior, but 
that the effects of the slave trade had been such that 
now few of the people are taught to read. 

“ Mr. Koelle says that the alphabet consists of about 
it | one hundred letters, each representing a syllable. He 
gives a short specimen of the alphabet, and a list of 
about fifty words. There are distinct characters for 
beigh, bih, boh, boo, and bang; and perhaps, if we 
had the whole alphabet, for more syllables beginning 
with 6. The new character is said to have no analogy 
with any other known. Mr. Koelle has taken 2 pas- 
sage on board a vessel going to the nearest point from 
which the Vy nation can be reached, with the resolu- 
tion to investigate fally this interesting discovery.” 





TempreaNce Lirs InsuRaNcE.—We learn from 
the Journal of the American Temperance Union, (what 
along name,) that consultations have been held in 
to | this city with reference to the formation of a Temprr- 
ance Lire Insurance Company. We wish that 
thing may goon. They have such an institution in 
London, and its results in eight years are every way 
most beneficial. The Journal says: 


“The experience of this Com 
these eight years, ae & Brey | 


has been, in 
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ing the last half year have been actually oaly half as 
many as they were in the same of last year ; 

only five out of 3500 policies issued.” 

It is obvious, from the nature of the case, that in 
the ordinary mutual companies the abstinent are in- 
surers for the drinkers, and that both the mutual and 
the stock companies must be losers just in proportion 
to the liability of the insured to shorten their days by 
strong drink; so that a Company could well afford to 
insure at a lower premium if all its subjects were 
strictly bound to total abstinence. An attempt was 
made, of a mixed character, by the New England 
Company, at Boston, under the auspices of Mr. 
Elizur Wright, to effect the objects now proposed, by 
an agreement on the part of the Company to make 
8 separate class of risks at lower rates for total absti- 
nents. But it was not thoroughly successful—partly 
because then the public mind had hardly begun to 
realize the benefits of Life Insurance, but still more 
from the inherent difficulty there is ina just combina- 
tion of classes of risks so widely different in their na- 
ture. If a proper company is formed now in this 
city, and pushed with due energy, it cannot fail to 
succeed, and will moreover be productive of incidental 
good, in a vast variety of ways. Deacon Grant, of 
Boston, has written earnestly in favor of the project, 
and will doubtiess render every aid. As is well ob- 
served by the Journal : 

“ Every agent of such a Company would, wherever 
he operated or lectured, be a powerful temperance 
lecturer—the inducements offe to unite in such an 
association would all be promotive of the temperance 
principle, and thus the establishment of such a Com- 
pany would be, we can easily see, one of the most 
powerfal agents of handing down and increasing the 
cause for which the temperance men of this nation 
have so long and earnestly labored.” 


ILL1No1s.—A new spring seems to have been given 
to the Temperance cause in this State by the labors 
of J. H. W. Hawkins, one of the six originators of 
the Washingtonian movement. 


Iowa.—John Hockings, the Birmingham Black- 
smith, well known a few years since for his successful 
labors in England in the cause of Temperance, now 
a citizen of Wisconsin, writes, Burlington, Jan. 5, 
to the Secretary of the American Temperance Union: 
“T have lately returned from a temperance tour 
through the western part of this State and a portion 
of Illinois, and have succeeded in getting between 
twelve and thirteen hundred signers to the pledge ;— 
have forfmed four new Societies, and reorganized six 
others that had been allowed to die a natural death. 
I generally go out for ashort time at the beginning of 
winter, that being the only time in the year that I can 
leave my farm.” 

Uxster Co.—Rev. W. H. Smuller writes, King- 
ston, Jan. 28, to Mr. Marsh : 

“Our friend, F. W. Kellogg, has been laboring in 
the good cause of temperance in Kingston, and other 
places in Ulster county, for the last few weeks. It 
gives me great pleasure to bear my humble testimony 
to the acceptableness of Mr. K.’s labors. His lectures 
have far more than sustained the excellent opinion 
you are pleased to express of them in your J 

They are characterized, not so much by the superficial 
drapery—so much desired by many—as by their solid 
cubic contents of sound logic, and true Christian prin- 
ciple. They are eminently adapted to the wants of 
the temperance cause.” 

Forei1¢n.—The Earl of Harrowby is making laud- 
able efforts to suppress the beer shops. A committee 
of inquiry has been appointed in the House of Lords, 
Premium.—One hundred guineas offered by that 
noble man Joseph Eaton, of Bristol, as a premium for 
the best essay on the effects of alcoholic drinks upon 
the human system has just been awarded to Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, of London. 

Orper 1n Lonpon.—Not a solitary case of disor- 
der or intemperance of any kind occurred in six divi- 
sions of the city police on Thanksgiving day. The 
Lord Mayor said it was the most remarkable occur- 
rence that ever had happened. 

Upwards of 850 policies have been issued during 
the year at the Temperance Provident Institution and 
Life Insurance Company, and the income from new 
premiums is more than double that of any former 
year. 

A new discovery has been made in England, viz: 
That if all the friends of Christ will cease using in- 
toxicating drinks, there will be no difficulty in filling 
the Lord’s treasury. 

The Christian Temperance Union held its anniver- 
sary Noy. 12th. Dr. Burns presided. 

Exeter Hary.—The third monthly Temperance 
meeting was held on Monday. Rev. Jabez Burns, 
D.D. James Sherman, J. Stephenson, A.M., Asa 
Mahan, (President of Oberlin College, U. S.), Mr. 
Finney, (author of “ Lectures on Revivals,” &c., from 
America), and T. B. Smithies, Esq., (late of York), 
&e., were announced as expected at the meeting. The 
subject appointed was,“ The claims of the Temper- 
ance movement upon the teachers and friends of Sab- 
bath-schools.”’ 

Aw Awrvt Fact.—Rev. Dr. Burns declared re- 
cently in a public meeting, “that there are in Great 
Britain at least three millions of professing Christians 
who expend not less than one pound sterling per an- 
num in strong drink! 


———9 Ge 


CONGRESS. 


Wasnixcron, Wednesday, Jan. 30. 
In Senate.—After the usual presentation of pe- 
titions and reports of committees, Senator Houston 
gave notice of an amendment to Mr. Webster’s reso- 
lutions for making the public lands free to all actual 
settlers. This called out the indefatigable Senator, 
Mr. Foote, expressing his opinion that the various 
propositions of this kind were bids for the Presidency, 
and he declared this the best bid made. 
Mr. Houston good naturedly replied, that he had no 
aspiration of that sort, which could conflict with those 
the Senator from Mississippi was so justly entitled to 
entertain. 
Mr. Mangum said, that in view of all these propo- 
sitions from different quarters of the Union, it looked 
very much as if we were in the position of a ship’s 
crew, who, their vessel being about to break up in the 
storm, went to work to break up and distribute her 
stores. (Laughter.) Mr. M. gave notice that he 
might, hy possibility, at the proper time, move to 
amend, by giving 320 acres to each immigrant, and, 
as according to the opinion of many gentlemen, the 
tenure of a certain species of property was being weak- 
ened, he would consent to throw in a nigger a-piece. 
(Laughter.) 
Mr. Seward explained that his object was to present 
his proposition as a counter one to that of the Senator 
from Michigan for suspending diplomatic intercourse 
with Austria. He proposed not only to express our 
abhorrence of Austrian cruelty, but to give those who 
have been oppressed substantial relief. 

Mr. Cass expressed his approbation of the proposi- 
tion to give lands to actual settlers. He believed we 
had now reached the point which demanded such ac- 
tion. This was what he meant by the age of pro- 
gress. 

Mr. Badger suggested that, as the public lands 
were pledged for the public debt resulting from the 
war with Mexico, Congress had no right to give them 
away by wholesale. 

Mr. Dawson thought that, in offering a premium to 
those who are struggling for liberty, those streggles 
would cease, because we would buy up every patriot 
engaged in the struggle with this offer of a bor~ty in 
a distant country. He also made an offensive allu- 
sion to supposed personal motives on the part of the 
movers. 

Mr. Seward, in reply, said he was there on public 
duties, and could never defend himself from insinua- 
tions that he had private purposes to accomplish. 

Mr. Walker addressed the Senate in support of a 
proposition to cede the public lands to States in which 
they lie, 

In tur Hovse.—The mileage debate of yesterday 
was continued to-day in a rather angry tone, with 
some personalities and recriminations, in which 
Messrs. Sweetser, Green, Fitch and Thompson, of 
Mississippi took part. After some further unimpor- 
tant proceedings, the whole subject, on motion of Mr. 
Ashmun, was laid on the table, and the House went 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union—Mr. Porter in the chair. 

The Senate resolution, extending the limit of ex- 
pense in collecting the revenue, was taken up, and 
Mr. Bayly, Chairman of the Ways and Means, ex- 
plained the amendments prepared by that committee 
He thonght the salaries too high, and the effect is to 
turn the eye of every avaricious man to Government 
employment—to depreciate industry in private walks ; 
and instead of a Presidential election turning on pol- 
icy, it will be a scramble for spoils. The remedy is 
as plain as the mischief—it is to reduce the salaries ; 
and he undertook to say that a better man for Collec- 


£7000, because in that case they would have unam- 
bitious business men instead of great political chiefs. 














ical contests. He was in favor of 
system, but not of the government 
treasury circular was a violation of 
threw the cost upon the merchant 
trenching the expense as the law requir 
he had undertaken to increase the 


people are opposed to an increase, even 


g, 
z 


to 

fact that ill-feeling has been engendered on the su 
of slavery ; two ends U 
and the 





tor for New York can be procured for $3000 than for 


The extent of patronage, also, gives erbigg to polit- 





| Seite such a position that one or the other 
must recede, or else there must be a collision, to end 
in destruction. Ths North have been in the wrong, 
making uggressions on the South. As the latter love 
the Union, and revere the constitution as clinging 
Seeronee sponte ease of their. pong 3 

lo not inten: to submit to aggression an . 
ia aaldl thas the anathema pointe ana sins in entrees If 
this opinion be propagated, and generally believed, 
the Union is gone forever. The southern people are 
in earnest, as the messages of governors, proceedings 
in legislatures, and of primary meetings of the peo- 
ple, show. They ask in all sincerity, not only for jas- 
tice, but, in the name of God, they intend to have it. 

Wilmot, like Ephraim, is joi to his idols, and 
should be let alone; but to just and liberal men, 
whose judgments are not warped, he (Mr. Brown) 
felt that he could appeal to do justice to all parties 
of the confederacy. By refusing to do justice, the 
Union is destroyed. Instead of slavery being a great 
social, morsel and political curse, it is a blessing to the 
master and slave. Three articles of uction of 
the south are more than half the export of this coun- 
try. No fears need be entertained, in cases of dissolu- 
tion, that Great Britain would interfere with slavery 
inthe South. Stop her looms, and you stop her labor 
and cut off her support. Northern men may now 
sow the whirlwind, but they cannot direct the storm. 
The ocean, after being excited, cannot be stilled. 
‘Those who are now here from that section will pass 
away, and persons of more extreme views will come 
here, and the South would be forced to recede, and 
have no power to resist the aggression. Mr. Brown 
read fiery extracts from Mr. Seward’s speeches to show 
the extent of damage to the South. How can the 
South think there is peace when there is none* He 
denied that persons in California had a right to make 
a state constitution; because they were not citizens 
of the United States, they are trespassers and inter- 
lopers. Mr Preston, when in the House, (now Secre- 
tary of the Navy,) introduced a bill to form a State 
government for California, thinking that the consent 
of Congress was necessary for this great purpose; but 
Congress would not act. In earlier days, under Pres- 
ident Washington, laws were required to naturalize 
but now it was only necessary for the President to 
say to the military governor, that the whole people 
are naturalized, and can vote for the constitution—all 
male citizens—whether white or black. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 31. 

In Senate.—Mr. Mason submitted a substitute for 
the bill in relation to the recapture of fugitive slaves. 
It had been drawn up with a great deal of care, and 
would obviate the principal objections against the bill 
reported from the committees. 

Mr. Smith made a few remarks relative to Mr. 
Bradbury’s call for information in relation to remo- 
vals from office, and moved that it be made a special 
order, intimating that he wanted to be heard upon it. 
A message was received from the House, announc- 
ing their action with regard to the death of Hon. Ru- 
dolpbus Dickinson. 

Mr. Corwin stated that the death of Mr. Dickinson 
was announced in the Senate, and funeral honors 
were paid by that body, during the special session 
He therefore simply moved that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. Clay thought that when a member of Congress 
dies at the seat of government, propriety called for a 
suitable token of sympathy ; but when he dies during 
the recess, in the bosom of his family, he thought the 
proceedings had been carried too far. 

A message was received from the President, cover- 
ing all the correspondence relating to the boundaries 
between Texas and Santa Fe. The President coin- 
cides in the opinion expressed by his predecessor, that 
the boundary of Texas was a question belonging 
rather to the Legislative than to the Executive branch 
of the Government. 

The Census bill was taken up, and made the special 
order for Monday. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. 
Cass’s resolution for suspending the diplomatic rela- 
tions with Austria. 

Mr. Hunter said that the resolution seemed to sup- 
pose that one of the purposes—the principal purpose 
of diplomatic intercourse—was to punish the nations 
of the earth for their acts of oppression and wrong, 
not only towards us, but towards every other nation 
He could not assent to that proposition ; diplomatic 
agents were ministers of peace, and could not be 
made the instruments employed for the chastisement 
of nations with whom we are at peace. 
In tHe Hovse.—Mr. Wood announced the death 
of Rudolphus Dickinson, a member of the last Con- 
gress, from Ohio, and elect to this, who died in Wash- 
ington, last March. Deceased was born in Massachu- 
setts. He passed a eulogy on his character, and con- 
cluded by offering resolutions that the House heard 
of his death with unfeigned regret; that members 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days; 
that a copy of these proceedings be sent to the family 
of the deceased; and as a further mark of respect, 
that the House adjourn. Agreed to, and the House 
adjourned. 

Fripay, Feb. 1. 
In Senate.—Rest and recreation. 
In Tun Hovse.—Mr. Thurston, the delegate from 
the Territory of Oregon, brought forward a series of 
resolutions of inquiry, relating to the interests of that 
distant member of our Federal family; which were 
received by general and adopted; instructing 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to inquire into the 
expediency of extinguishing the Indian title to the 
territory lying west of the Cascade Mountains ; to in- 
quire into the propriety of creating there an Office of 
Superintendant of Indian Affairs; to inquire into the 
best plan for the proper management of the Indians. 
Mr. Hammond, from the Committee on Engraving, 
made a report to appropriate $18,000 to print the 
maps which accompany the President’s message. 
Mr. Winthrop complained of the delay in having 
the President’s message printed. The session would 
be over before they were furnished. It was a misera- 
ble “ penny wise and pound foolish” doctrine to give 
printing out in such a way. 

Mr. Carter explained, that the maps were fingcr- 

boards to point the emigrant to the West, to his future 
home, and show its mineral wealth. 
Mr. Fowler mentioned certain facts in relation to 
the expensive land surveys during several years, and 
but just completed, the maps of which he said should 
be published. After some farther debate the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

Mr. MecWillie said that, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, he had made inquiry and learned 
that the President’s message and accompanying docu- 
ments would be in two volumes—one of which was 
nearly ready, and there was as much expedition as 
possible in all the printing. 

The House then went into an election of Chaplain, 
the leading candidates being Rev. Mr. Cushman and 
Rev. Mr. Gurley. At the third trial, Mr. Gurley was 
chosen. 


Por | 





Monpay, Feb. 4. 

In Senate.—After petitions-and resolutions, and 
some debate on the order of business, the Census bill 
was taken up. Mr. Davis, of Mass., who had reported 
the bill, explained and defended its provisions. 

Mr. Dawson moved an amendment, prescribing a 
different form for the tables. 

Mr. Badger moved that the bill be recommitted, 
with instructions to amend it so as to provide for the 
enumeration of population, excluding all statistical 
information. He thought, with several other Sena- 
tors, that the statistics collected, were always imper- 
fect, and, consequently, useless. 

After a long and tedious discussion, without coming 
to any vote, the Senate, at a quarter past four, ad- 
journed. 


In rue Hovse.—It being resolution day, Mr. 
Root’s resolution, offered December 31, came up in 
order under his call for the previous question : 

Mr. Haralson moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. Agreed to—105 ayes to 70 nays—as fol- 
lows: 


Yras—Albertson, Alston, Anderson, Ashe, Averill, 
Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bowden, Boyd, Briggs, 
Brooks, Brown of Mississippi, Brown of Indiana, Burt, 
Butler, Cabell of Florida, Caldwell of Kentucky, Cald 
well of North Carolina, Clark, Clingman, Cobb of Ala- 
bama, Colcock, Conrad, Daniel, Deberry, Dimmock, 
Dickson, Dunham, Edmundson, Featherston, Fuller, 
Gentry, Gilmore, German, Hill, Hamilton, Haralson, 
Harris of Tennessee, Harris of Alabama, Harri< of [lli- 
aois, Haymond, Hilliard, Holliday, Holmes, Houston, 
Howard, Hubbard, Inge, Johnson ot Tennessee, Johnson 
of Arkansas, Jones, Kaufman, King of New Jersey, 
King of New York, Lacere, Liffler, Mann, Penn, Mar- 
shall, Mason, MeClernand, McDowell, McKissock, Me- 
Lanahan, McLane, McMullen, McQueen, Mead, Miller, 
Millson, Morehead, Morton, Nelson, Orr, Outlaw, Owen, 
Parker, Phelps, Phenix, Pitman, Richardson, Robins 
jr, Ross, Savage, Shepperd, Stanley, Stanton. Tenn. ; 
Stanton, Ky.; Stephens, Georgia; Taylor, Thomas, 
Thompson, Miss. ; Thompson, Ky. ; Toombs, Underhill, 
Venable, ¥ inton, Wallace, Watkins, Welborn, Williams, 
Woodward, Young. 

Nays. —Alexander, Allen, Baker, Bingham, Booth, 
Buel, Butler, of Conn., Cable, of Ohio, Calvin, Campbell, 
Carter, Cleveland, Cole, Conger, Corwin, Dickey, Dis- 
vey, Duncan, Durkee, Evans, of Ohio, Fitch, Fowler. 
Freedly, Gerry, Giddings,Goodenow, Goel, Gould, Hal- 
loway, Harlan, Hay, Hecard, Henry, Hibbard, Howe, 
Hunter, Jackson, King, of Mass., King, of R. 1, Preston 
| King. of N. Y., Littlefield, of Mass., Matteson, N. C., 
Donald, McGaughey, Meacham, Moore, Morris, Ogle, 

ids, Otis, Peaslee, Peck, Potter, Putnam, Risley, Rob- 
son, ere i, — oe Jr., Sackett, Sawtelle, 

ermerhorn, Sylvester, Spaulding, S * 
ng,.Pa., Stetson, Stroo g, Sweetzer, There Can 
elden, Waldo, White, Whittlesey, Wildrock, 










of Indiana; Dimmick, Dunham, Fulton, Gilmore, 
Gorman, Harris, of Illinois ; Leffler, Mann, of Penn- 
sylvania; McClernand, McLanahan, Miller, Richard- 
son, Robbins, Ross. The Whigs, Briggs, Brooks, Cc. 
Batler, C. E. Clarke, Dixon, Duer, J. G. King, J. A. 
King, McKissock, Nelson, Phenix, Pitman, Taylor, 
Underhill, Vinton. The absentees were 27 northern 





and 16 southern. Of the 27 northern, 18 were 
Whigs, 6 Democrats, 3 Free Soil men. 

Mr. Disney offered a resolution declaring the right 
of the people in the District of Columbia to govern 
themselves. Laid on the table. 

Mr. Giddings offered the following : 

Whereas, we hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
re ie “7 that age ae moti teer A ng 
the of maintaini ights. 

Resolved, That in constaniing pane tc in any 
territory, it is the duty of Congress to secure fo all the 
people thereof, of whatever complexion, the enjoyment 
of the rights aforesaid. 

Mr. Inge moved to lay the resolution on the table. 
Agreed to, 104 to 89. 

After an ineffectual attempt to re-open the question 
of choosing a door-keeper, sundry bills and abortive 
attempts at resolutions were introduced. A few were 
matters of business. Among them— 

Mr. W. J. Brown, of Indiana, introduced a bill to 
reduce the rates of postage. Referred to the Post 
Office Committee. 

The resolution was adopted, (after refusing the yeas 
and nays,) giving to each member twelve additional 
copies of the Congressional Globe and Appendix—in all 
twenty-four. 

Mr. Baker presented the credentials of Hugh A. 
Smith, asking admission as the delegate from New 
Mexico. Referred to Committee on Elections. 

Resolutions were adopted, instructing the Commit- 
tee ou Foreign Affairs to inquire into the expediency 
of improving the consular system, and instructing the 
Committee of Ways and Means to inquire into the 
propriety of allowing drawbacks on foreign salt, for 
pickling beef, bacon, &., for exportation ; or to abolish 
drawbacks on that for pickled fish. Adjourned. 


Tuespay, Feb. 5. 

Ix Senate.—At an early hour an immense crowd 
filled the chamber, to hear Mr. Clay’s expected com- 
promise speech on slavery. The noise and confusion 
became so great that the doors were locked to prevent 
the pressing in of the multitude. 

Mr. Smith reported a bill for the payment of the 
famous French Spoliation claims, under the Louisiana 
treaty. Mr. Hanter, it is understood, will present a 
counter report, adverse to the claims. 

Mr. Cass’s resolution on Austria was taken up, and 
amended, on motion of Mr. Foote, by adding the de- 
claration of sympathy with the Hungarians, and a 
proposition to give lands to the exiles. 

Mr. Soule moved an amendment, inquiring into 
the expediency of requesting the Execttive to inter- 
cede with Turkey, in behalf of Kossuth and his com- 
panions. 

The special order, Mr. Clay’s resolutions, then came 

up, and Mr. Clay rose in their support. After a few 
words, expressive of self-distrust, and the vital im- 
portance of the crisis under which the Union is threat- 
ened, he referred to the motives of those who have 
produced the existing state of agitation. He as- 
cribed it, most correctly, to party spirit, which seeks 
party interests out of the fearful conflict. He declared 
that, when he had ‘fulfilled the duty assigned him by 
his State, his mission in connection with public affairs 
would be closed forever, so far as his wishes could 
prevail. His object in these resolutions was merely 
to present a platform on which both sections of the 
country could unite. They were, of course, open to 
amendment, whenever they could in the judgment of 
the Senate, be improved. 
- On the first resolution, he agreed that the admission 
of California, under the circumstances, involved no 
concession of either party. The second proposed that 
the advocates of the Wilmot Proviso should yield 
that, “for the sake of peace and good feeling.” |The 
old song.} In return, he proposed to declare two 
truths, that by law slavery does not exist in New Mex- 
ico, and that in our opinion it will not go there. He 
would be for war, if Congress should interfere with 
slavery within the States; but out of the States, Con- 
gress has power over the whole question. This he 
argued from the control of the public lands, the sale 
of which will be promoted by prohibiting slavery. 
Also from the right of governing the territories, from 
the treaty-making power; the right to acquire terri- 
tory includes the right to govern it, &c. The fact that 
California had unanimously excluded slavery, shoald 
satisfy the people of the North that there is no danger 
elsewhere. 

On the necessity of a territorial government for 
New Mexico, he did not see how there could be a 
doubt. He did think the Supreme Court the best tri- 
bunal for the decision of all great questions, and it 
was better to have the boundaries of Texas deter- 
mined by agreemert than by litigation. He was in 
favor of paying to Texas, for the adjustment of this 
question of b y, an adequate sum, which should 
be applied to those debts ef Texas, for which her cus- 
toms’ revenue had been pledged. 

Mr. Clay yielded to a motion by Mr. Foote to post- 
pone the further consideration of the subject until to- 
morrow, which was agreed to. 





In toe Hovse.—Mr. Morton announced the death, 

in July, of Hon. Alex. Newman, member elect from 
the Wheeling district of Virginia. He pronounced a 
brief eulogy upon his character. Resolutions of re- 
gret, and to wear crape for thirty days, were passed, 
when the House adjourned. 
. The Washington correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce, who has been very clamorous in asserting 
that the Union was going to be dissolved, writes, 
Feb. 4: 


“ Twenty-three Northern members, embracing lead- 
ing whigs, voted with the South to-day, in laying on 
the table the resolution of Mr. Root, instructing the 
Committee on Territories to report a bill organizing 
Territorial Governments with the Wilmot Proviso. 
There is now a majority of twenty-six against pass- 
ing the resolution, though at the beginning of the ses- 
sion it would have passed with a majority of thirty. 
The House learned, by the contest for the Speaker- 
ship, that they must give up the a Fn combina- 
tions as soon as they passed the Wilmot Proviso. 
That they are not prepared to do. 

“They will dodge the Wilmot Proviso Question. 
They will not face it, notwithstanding all the clamor 
of their Anti-Slavery constituents. I have little doubt 
that the action of the House, this day, will serve very 
much to calm the excitement on this subject. The re- 
action has commenced, and it will overthrow all the 
extreme advocates of the Wilmot Proviso, as well as 
all who have favored measures tending to a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. The moderate politicians of the 
North, the men who are stigmatized as dough-faces, 
will be in the ascendant.” 





GENERAL NEWS. 


DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOSION. 

A terrible explosion of a steam boiler took place 
on Monday morning, at the machine shop of A. B. 
Taylor, the manufacturer of printing-presses in 
Hague-street, adjoining Messrs. Hull & Sons’ soap 
and candle manufactory. The engineer had got up 
the steam rather earlier than usual, to overcome the 
intensity of the cold; and about eight o’clock, just as 
the people employed in the building had reached 
their places, the boiler burst with a tremendous crash, 
shaking the whole neighborhood like an earthquake, 
and crushing the building into a mass of ruins. The 
building was six stories high, and about 120 persons 
were employed inits various apartments, all of whom 
were in an instant overwhelmed in the fallen pile. 
The cry of fire then arose, the smoke poured forth, 
and the streams of water were in a few minutes di- 
rected upon the fallen building, but did not wholly 
extinguish the fire for many hours. 

The scene was doubtless the most appalling ever 
witnessed in this city, and can only be compared to 
the case of the Lexington, aggravated by the crushed 
ruins of the building. The first floor was occupied 
by St. John & Co., hat-body makers; a number of 
persons in that story escaped at the door between the 
explosion and the fall of the building; and others 
were shielded by the timbers from being crushed ; 
while those in the upper stories were probably mostly 
killed in the fall. The walls fell inward, and the 
whole mass tumbled together into the engine room in 
the basement. One man attempting to escape was 
caught by the neck between two beams, and instantly 
killed, and his body hung for a long time, a piteous 
sight, before it could possibly be extricated. One boy 
had a beam thrust through his head. 

As many men as could work were immediately em- 
ployed, under direction of the Mayor, Chief-of-Police, 
and the Chief Engineer, in removing the ruins and 
extricating the living and the dead. It was most af- 
fecting to hear the cries of thoso who were under the 
ruins, now calling for water to check the heat, now 
shouting that “unless the water is stopped we shall 
be drowned,” and then shivering and perishing with 
cold. We copy from the Tribune, of Tuesday morn- 























ly ones who had arrived, 
were rescued. One of them was very badly bruised.” 

The boy Tindall wa. -xtricated about three o'clock 
in the morning, having »en nineteen hours in the 
ruins. The work proceeded, by relays of men, all 
night; and through most of Tuesday. The anxiety 
and sorrow of the friends and families of the victims, 
as they rushed from all parts of the city to the place, 
may be better imagined than described. Some of the 
bodies were so scorched and mutilated that they could 
not be recognized at all. 

The building was owned by Harper & Brothers, 

cost $18,000, and was uninsured. The stock and ma- 
chinery in the machine-shop cost about $50,000, in- 
sured $17,500. The hat-shop cost about $14,000. 
The boiler was nearly new, was built for the place two 
years ago; but used fora time in a steamboat. The 
Journal of Commerce says : 
“The cause of the explosion cannot be accounted 
for. Its violence seems in itself internal evidence of 
the strength of the boiler. The valves of the same 
were so arranged, that it was apparently impossible to 
put on more than a given quantity of steam. We are 
authorized to state that the engineer, Mr. Crissy, was 
skillful and experienced in his profession, having dis- 
charged his duties in that capacity for seven years. 

“Engineers understand that if an explosion takes 
place, their own lives will probably be the forfeit, and 
therefore have the strongest motive, or one of the 
strongest, of which human nature is capable, to re- 
strain them from intentional neglect. All that a man 
hath will he give for his life. In the case under con- 
sideration, both of the engineers were killed, and con- 
sequently no light can be obtained from them, if in- 
deed they had any, as to the cause of the explosion. 
The presumption is that, owing to some obstruction in 
the supply-pipe, the water got too low in the boiler, 
and was thus converted into steam in such volumes 
as to produce the explosion. But it will be said that 
the engineers had the means of knowing whether the 
water was getting low in the boiler or not, and should 
have guarded against it. Agreed. Butif the supply- 
pipe was obstructed, they might have been baulked in 
their efforts to prevent the water from getting low. 
The facts of the case will probably never be known 
until the earth discloses ber slain.” 

Both Boards of Common Council met on Monday 
evening, and received a special message from the 
Mayor concerning the calamity. A joint committee 
was appointed to take such measures as they might 
deem the exigency of the case to require; and then, 
as a token of sympathy with the general sadness, ad- 
journed, without transacting any other business what- 
ever. 
The Coroner, Mr. Geer, held an inquest on the 
bodies, and the jury rendered a verdict that one of the 
men, Peter Hyde, died of exposure to cold and water 
before his rescue, and the rest were killed by the fall- 
ing building, burns and scalds. Every facility was 
given to friends for the recognition of the bodies. 
The poor lad, Tindall, died about nine o’clock, at the 
drug-store where he had been carried. The details of 
his endurance and his rescue are extremely affecting. 
The Cypress Hills Cemetery has offered to appro- 
priate a piece of ground for the burial of the bodies, 
and the committee of the Common Council have ac- 
cepted the offer. The Evening Post of Tuesday after- 
noon, has the following paragraphs: 

“ HALF-PAST ONE O'CLOCK. 
“ The excitement still continues to increase in in- 
tensity at the scene of the explosion; the crowds col- 
lected around, eager to ascertain further information 
as to their friends, seem to require the utmost efforts 
of the police for their control. 
“Eighteen or twenty bodies have thus far been 
taken to the Fourth-Ward Station alone. The most 
heart-rending scenes are there presented—wives, grief- 
stricken, anxiously waiting to ascertain the fate of 
their husbands, or to identify their mutilated remains ; 
and friends looking with inexpressible horror upon 
the blackened and disfigured forms of friends, The 
whole scene is one of unmingled woe. 
“ At the time of our going to press, we learn that 
several more bodies, or fragments of the sufferers, 
have been dug up; and many others are momentarily 
expected to be found. The boy, William Merritt, 
who was rescued with so much difficulty, is still at the 
station-house, and it is hoped doing weil. It is now 
computed that the loss o° life will not be less than 
eighty.” 
Posrscript.—Thursd:.- morning.—Forty-five dead 
bodies have been found up to this time. 


The new Ocean Mail Steamers, (Collins’s line) from 
New York to Liverpool, goes into operation this sea- 
son. On the 6th of April, the “ Atlantic ” will make 
the opening trip. The other steamers will sail from 
New York and Liverpool every fortnight, on days in- 
termediate from the Cunard line, thus giving every 
other week two steamets from England. 

Dr. Gesner is exhibiting a new gas, made from the 
bitumen of Trir‘dad, by the use of a peculiar retort, 
of his invention. He represents it as being much 
cheaper and better than that now in use. The city 
greatly needs and must have a reform. Petitions are 
in circulation, asking the City Council to establish a 
Light Department, corresponding with the Water 
Department, to light the city. 

The number of passengers landed from foreign ports 
in New York, in 1849, was 234.271, of whom 13,668 
were Citizens, and 220,603 aliens ; 112,591 of the lat- 
ter were natives of Ireland, 55,705 of Germany, and 
52,307 of other countries ; 1481 were sick on arrival, 
and 2857 have died. They came in 1651 vessels, of 
which 894 were American. 

The commutation money received by the Commis- 
sioners is $310,687 50, which, added to the balance 
of the previous year, and sums raised by fines on ves- 
sels, boarding-house keepers, &c., &c., makes a total 
of $403,298 52. The expenses during the same time 
have been $381,214 46, leaving a balance of over 
$20,000. 

At Boston, 1017 vessels brought 34,873 alien pas- 
sengers, of whom 16,815 entered without security or 
tax, according to the late decision of the Supreme 
Court. Bonds were taken of 2598, and head-money 
was received of 11,548 only—-no head money having 
been collected since June first. Three-fourths of the 
whole number were Irish laborers, many of them or- 
phan children and paupers of the most unfortunate 
kind. 





; and 
Geueral Departments of Government, properly charge- 
able to the Pablie service, shall be marked as such, and 
the postage thereof be paid like other contingent ex- 
penses of the nt. J 

§5. If the receipts of the Post-Office, including the 
amount paid on a-count of the postage of Congress 
and the s, shall be insufficient to defray 
the expenses of the Post-Office Department, with 
the present extent of mail accommodations, and such 
further extension thereof as may be made by Congress 
or the [Post-Office] Department, the deficiency shall 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. Provided, That the entire regate ex- 
penditure of the Post-Office Department, exclusive of the 
salaries of officers, clerks, and messengers of the General 
Post-Office, and the contingent fund of the same, shal 
not exceed the annual sum of five millions of dollars. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


From the Journal of Commerce of Thursday morning. 

ARRIVAL oF THE Empire City.—-Great Fire 
in San Francisco and Stockton —$2,000,000 of Gold 
Arrived —At a late hour last night, we received a 
copy of the Alta California, of Jan. Ist, brought by 
the steamer Empire City. The most important news 
is the destruction of nearly half of San Francisco by 
fire. The estimated loss is a miliion and a half of 
dollars at California prices. 

The Empire City does not bring the mails. They 
will be brought on by the Fulcon. 

The Alta California is nearly occupied by the do- 
ings of the Legislature at its organization at San 
Jose, and the Message of Gov. Burnett. He gives a 
brief history of the rapid settlement of California and 
its business prosperity, and then enlarges upon the 
civil and criminal code necessary for the State. The 
subject of taxation is fully discussed, and the neces- 
sity of encouraging agricultural labor and raising ma- 
terials for domestic consumption is wisely urged. 
Gev. Barnett is highly gratified at the constitutional 
exclusion of Slavery trom the State, declaring “ that 
the people of California are once and forever free 
from this great social and political evil.” He recom- 
mends the exclusion of free blacks, because they can- 
not enjoy social or political equality, and manumitted 
slaves, as hirelings, will be brought there in large 
numbers. The doings of the Legislature were unim- 
portant, as both branches had just’ organized. 

Tue Borwet District in San Francisco is repre- 
sented by wood-cuts in their papers. Before the 
steamer sailed the ruins were cleared up, and new 
buildings rapidly erecting. 
A fire at Stockton on Sunday night, Dec. 23, de- 
stroyed a number of buildings, with property valued 
at $150,000. 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET—Feb. 4. 


Offered, 1200 beeves, (250 Southern, remainder from 
this State), 40 cows and calves, and 4000 sheep and 
lambs. 

Berves in fair demand, at $6a5 for fair retailing 
qualities. A lot of 20 head taken for the Bermuda con- 
tract, and 100 driven to Brighton ; about 100 left over. 
Suerr anp Lamps—Sales at from $1,25 to B3,50a6,50 ; 
unsold, 400. Prices show a decided advance upen the 
better qualities. 

Cows anp CaLves—Sales at fr $20a$35,75. Alisold. 
Hay anp Straw—Sales ot bale hay at 3s. 6d. to 5z.; 
loose timothy, from the wagon 4s.a6s. Straw, Lia2ds. 
per 100 bundles. 

ED SALES» Ek SE Ee CU TEL a 


Married. 

In Conway, Jan. 17, by Key. S. Harris, Norton A. 
Havpert, tusq. of Buffalo, N. Y., to Canotine Avery, 
second daughter of Hon. Joseph Avery, of Conway. 

In Sunderland, Jan. 9, Joun M. Srrn to Exviza H. 
Lyman, daughter of Horace Lyman, [sq., all of 5. 

On Sunday, Dec. 30, by Kev. Mr. Pope, Master 
WituiamM Simmons, aged 10 years, to Miss Saran Sim- 
mons, aged 14, all of Pendleton county, Va. 


Died. 


At his late residence, No, 139 Wooster-street, Feb. 2, 
Rev. Dr. James Covet, after a lingering illness, in the 
80th year of his ago, and the 59th of his ministry. 

Feb. 1, of apoplexy, Mr. Frepxrick Weser, aged 














79 years. 
On Saturday morning, Jan. 19, of consumption, J arep 
B. Warersury, aged 24 years, youngest sun of Lbeno- 


zer aud Kuphema Waterbury. 





{iG SERMUN TO YOUNG MEN.—The fourth of 
the series of discourses to be delivered before young men 
in the Broadway Tabernacle, by request of the Young 
Men’s Bible Ciass connected with that chureh, will be 
preached next Sabbath evening by Rev. Asa D. Smith, 
D.D., of this city. Services will commence at 7 P.M. 
By order of Com. of Arrangements. 
GEO. DeW. CLINTON, Chairman 


§g ‘THE fourth of a Course of Six Monthly Lectures 
before the “Sabbath School Teacher's 
Brooklyn, will be delivered by Kev. John MeClintock, 
D D., on Sunday evening, Feb. 10, at 7 o’ciock, in the 
Reformed Duteh (Ur. Dwight) Church, in Joralemon-st. 
The friends of Sabbath-schools are invited to attend. 

GEV. W. BLEECKER, Committee 
MOSES F. ODELL, of 
ROBERT 8. SLOCUM, § Arrangements. 








thirteenth service of the series will be held inthe Metho- 
dist Church in Green-street, between Broome and Spring, 
on next Sunday evening, the 9th inst., to commence at 
74 o'clock. Sermon by Kev. Geo. Peck, D.D. The body 
of the church reserved as usual. 


fg CONFERENCE OF CHURKCHES.—A confer- 
ence of churches will be held on Monday and Tuesday 
next, 11th and 12th of February, in the Hammond-street 
Congregational Church (Ur. Vatton's). Monday, at 34 
P.M., meeting for conference and prayer in the Lecture- 
Room. At74 P.M. preaching in ‘he chureh. 

Tuesday, at 34 P.M., administration of the Lord’s 
Supper in the chureh. At 74 preaching in the church. 


§G- THE discourse of Rev. Dr. Cheever, on the pre 
vention and cure of youthful depravity in New York and 
var large cities, as disclosed by the Chief of Police, will 
by request be repeated—Providence permitting—next 
~abbath evening, in the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Broume-street (Kev. Dr. Adams’), at 7 o’clock. 





VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT WORKS 
OW THE BAST, 
As Illustrative of the Trath of Biblical History. 
[. 
Or, a Visit to E, 


THE EAST, 

and the Holy Land. By the 
Rev. J. A. Spencer, a Editor of the New Testament 
in Greek, with English Notes, Member of the New York 
Hist. Society, &c. Splendidly Ilustrated with original 
Drawings. Octavo, pp. 500. Uniform with “ Layard’s 
Nineveh,” “ Hawks’ Monuments of Egypt,” &o. 

LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Street and Fountain in Cairo, 

The “ Tbis,” our Boat on the Nile, 

An Arab Village on the Nile, 

Grand Court in the Temple at Medinet Habt, Thebes, 

Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, 

Pcie = v4 Holy Sepulchre, 

Plan of the Charch of tt : 

fee Repeat 

e English Ch, a i 

The Town and Lake of Titer rd ‘ 

The Port of Tyre and Mount Le 

3 ae ion of t! p Geese ee i 

Sculpture on the walls of the T ef Karnak: 

** kingdom of Judah,” re 

Figure of Cleo 

Plan of Jerusalem, from Dr. Schultz, 

Sketch Map of the Dead Sea, from that of Lt. Lynob 

Ichnography of the ancient Cathedralat Tyre. 

il, ’ 
EGYPT AND ITS MONUMENTS, 
E a Testimony for the Bible. 
By Kev. F. L. Hawks, D.D., LL.v, 

The Second Edition, considerably enl » revised 
and improved, will be published in March. volume, 
8vo. 1 d with plates. Cloth, $3.00. 

* This volume will constitute a valuable addition te 
our ——— literature.”"—N. ¥. Recorder 

“An im 
of the Bible.”"—N. ¥. Com. Advertiser. 

* By far the most valuable work on jan Anti- 
quities ever published in this country.”—-A/d. . 

“ Dr. Hawks has done an able service to ths 
Charch by joy pe — So ume is peed in- 
teresting, will abundantly repay a carefi Sat 
—Christian Alliance dninns nan 

“In the treatment of this branch of the subject (the 
illustration and confirmation of the historical records of 
the Pentateuch), Dr. Hawks’ admirable faculty of lucid 
arrang t and disti tatement has full play ; and 
he too, with acalm confidence of the strength of 
his positions, that cannot fail to inspire his readers—sueh 
of them especially as have been somewhat startled by 
the bo d asseverations of the infidel.school of bigyptole- 

ists and their train [a imitators—with a simi- 
ar confidence.”"— Methodist Quarterly Review. 
ul 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 

With an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Christians 
of Kurdistan and the Tezidis, or Devil Worshipers ; 
and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the An- 
cient Assyrians. 

By Austen Henry Layarp, D.C.L. 

With Introductory Note by Prof. E. Robinson, D.D., 
LL.D. Mlustrated with 13 Plates and Maps, aud 90 
Wood cuts. 2 vols., Svo. cloth, $4.50. 

** Confirming in many particulars the incidental histo- 
ries of Sacred Writ.” —Com. Advertiser. 

“In these days, when the fulfilment of prophecy is 
engaging so much attention, we cannot but consider that 
this work will be found to afford many extraordinary 
proofs of Biblical history.”—London Times. 

“The most prominent contribution to the study of 
antiquity that has appeared for many years.” —Christian 
inquirer. 
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G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 
155 Broadway. 





The Mother’s Magazine and Family Journal. 


DITED by Mra. Exizanera Seweir, Rev. Danis 
Mean, and Myron Fincn. 
Principat Conrrievrors : 

Rev. J. N. Danforth; Rev. Samuel [renaeus Prime ; 
Rev. John 8, ©. Abbott ; Rev. A. D, Eddy, D.D.; Rev. 
Prof. Alden; Rev. F. C. Woodworth; Rev. Robert 
Sewell; Mrs. H. C. Conant; Mrs. 8. E. Knowles ; 
Thomas Hastings, Esq., &e., &e., &e. 

Texms.—One copy per annum, $1 ; four copies, $3 ; 
seven copies, $5; ten copies, $7; fifteen copies, $10. 

This old and well-established periodical commenced 
the eighteenth year of its existence with the January 
number, being the oldest work of the kind extant. 

The Marcu number, with a new and beautifully en- 
graved cover, is now published, with the following rich 
and interesting table of contents: 

1. The Family—its Different Aspects, by Rev. J. N. 
Danforth ; 2. The Power o' a Mother's Faith, by a Pas- 
tor, one of the most distinguished writers ; 3. The Fam- 
ily Above, by Rev. Christopher Anderson, a Seotch 
Vivine; 4 Moses Receiving the Commandments, with 
a beautiful steel engraving, by Kev. F. C. Woodworth, 
editor of the National Preacher; 5. Jesue Obeyed his 
Mother, by Rev. Samuel Irenaeus Prime ; 6. The Mother 
to her First Born, by Mrs. H. C. Conant; 7. Christ the 
Fouutain of Life; 8. Little Children to be Employed, 
by “H. J. L.,." a New England Clergyman; 9 What 
an Iufluence! by a Pastor; 10. A Letterto the Children, 
rditovial: 11. The Birth of the Savior—an Editoria)— 
being Lessons for Mothers or Maternal Associations, 
illustrated with two fine wood engravings, one represont- 
ing the shepherds watching their flocks, and the other a 
view of the city of Nazareth ; 12. The Spring under a 














’ 
Union,” of | 


~ §g- DISCOURSES TO YOUNG MEN. — The | 





Chestnut Tree, by Prof. Alden, one of his very best arti- 
| cles; 18. Family Bereavements, an affecting narrative, 
jby “ S.J. H.,” a lady in Florida; 14, Evening Conver 
| sations, No. 3—the Origin of Language—by Rev. Kobt 
| Sewell ; 15. Effect of the Bible upon Nations, by Rev. 
| Dr. Adams; 16 Beware of Bad Books; 17. Notices of 
| New Publications 

Rev. Darius Mead, long and favorably known as the 
| responsible Editor of the Magazine, has resumed, per- 
mamently, his connection with it, and will hereafter 
devote his time exclusively to the advancement of its 
interests. Our numerous readers will cordially welcome 
| bim back to his old and familiar field of labor and of 
usefulness. 

The Mother’s Hymn Book, compiled by Thomas Hast- 
ings, Esq , containing 166 Hymns, and an appendix em- 
bracing a Constitution for Maternal Associations, and 
154 questions for discussion at maternal meetings, is 
given as a premium to every subscriber who pays one 
year in advance. 

The March Number of the Magazine will be sent 
gratuitously, as a specimen, to every minister of the 
Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch, and Congregational 
churches, whose Post-office address can be ascertained. 
The Magazine, with a copy of the Hymn Rook, will be 
given gratis to every pastor of the above denominations 
who will aid in extending its eirculation by commending 
it to the people of their charge, or by giving our solicit- 
ing agents the names of their congregations to be 
called on. 

Agents are wanted for every section of the Union, to 
whom the best oe oe ement will be given. 

MYRON FINCH, Publisher, 
62-3tis 116 Nassau st., New York 








ig- THE Society of Inquiry of the Union Theological 
Seminary will hold its twelfth anniversary on Wednes- 
lay evening next, Feb. 13th, at 74 o'clock, in the Thir 
weenth-street Presbyterian Church (Rev. Mr. Burchard’s) 
between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. Addresses by 
members of the Seminary. 


fig SABBATH EVENING LECTURES. — The 
Hammond street Cor gregational Church (Rev. Dr. Pat- 
ton’s) is open every Sabbath evening at 74 o'clock. 
~ubject for next Sabbath, ** The deceitfulness of riches.” 








fg NOTICE.—Annual meeting of Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will be heid at Randolph, Craw- 
ford co., Pa, on the third Tuesday (19th) in February, 
1350. General attendance in desired. 
S. S. RADCLIFFE, Register. 





The Chief of Police reports that during six th 
preceding last November, 21,620 persons were fur- 
nished with lodgings in the various station houses in 
this city! What an amount of misery is concen- 
trated in this single fact! 


Cueap Postace.—Mr. Burritt has sent blanks for 
petitioners to every town, seven hundred in number, 
to which the Christian Citizen is sent. It would be a 
good idea for other papers of wide circulation to do 
the same. The multiplication of petitions is all that 
is now wanting to carry the measure. The Depart- 
ment having declared for five cents—a mockery—the 
case goes by appeal to the people, and will be decided 
by their action—or by their inaction. If it is carried 
this session, it will be carried by the force of petitions. 
If it fails now, it will fail for the want of petitions 
enough to carry it. Be sure you are not one of those 
who shall justly bear the blame of so great a public 
calamity. 

The industrious correspondent of the 7yibunz has 
copied and sent to that paper the bill which Mr. Ash- 
mun attempted last week to introduce. It is confined 
strictly to two things, the establishment of Cheap Post- 
age for Letters, and abolishing the Franking Privi- 
lege. It is not by any means acomplete reform; but 
if we get that, we can more easily get all the rest. 
One thing at a time, is often the quickest way to ac- 
complish many things. 

MR. ASHMUN’S POSTAGE BILL. 
AN ACT to regulate Postage Rates, and for Abolish- 
ing the Franking Privilege. 

§1. Be it enacted, etc. That from and after the first 
day of July next, the rates of postage upon letters, when 
prepaid, shall be uniform ; and all such letters passin 
through the mails shall be charged by weight, as fol- 
lows, viz: 

Letters weighing not more than half an ounce, two 
cents: 

—More than half an ounce, and not more than one 
ounee, four cents : 

—More than an ounce, und not more than an ounce 
and a half, six cents: 

—More than an ounce and a half, and not more than 
two ounces, eight cents: 

—And four cents additional for every ounce of greater 


weight. 

Ni letters conveyed by mail steamers between Oregon 
and California, and ports of other parts of the United 
States, five times the above rates: - 

—And on all letters which are not prepaid, the postage 
shall remain as now established by law. 

§ 2. That it shall be the duty of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to provide suitable letter-stamps, for the a 
of postage, of the several denominations of two cents, 
four cents, six cents, and eight cents, and of such other 
denomivations as he may deem expedient; and to cause 
them to be furnished and kept for sale in each of the Post- 
Offices of the United States; and any Deputy Postmas- 
ter who shall fail, by his own neglect, to have the same 
for sale to any person applying the: for, shall be liable 
toa ry of $5 for every such failure, to be reeov- 
ered by the person so applying. And any person who 
shall counterfeit, alter, or forge any letter stamp, or who 
shall knowingly have in his possession any false, forged 
or altered letter-stamps, with intent to use or alter the 
same, shall be deemed to be guilty of felony, etc. 

§3. If, by reason of this Act, the com ion of any 
Deputy-Postmaster shall be reduced below the t 
rate, he SS a is hereby autho: , at his 

i jon, to increase such compensation so far as j 
tice may require, having regard to the amount of labor, 
and the character of the service performed; provided, 
that the whole amount of compensation in ony pest shall 


fiscal year endi 
pever a new Post- - 
ter-General ong Ss the amount of annual compensation 
of the Deputy-Postmaster at a rate not larger than is 
at existing offices requiring the same amount of 


the first day of Jule next, and when- 





the | Out of nearly eight hundred 
sold, and warranted 
shall be established, the Postmas- | has been 


fG- THE LAST FIFTY YEARS.—Rev. Dr. Adams 
will, by request, repeat his discourse on this topic in the 
Charch of the Puritans (Union Square) next Sabbath 
evening, at seven o'clock. 


New York, January 28, 1850. 

To rur Rev. Joun Lonp: Sirn—The high reputation 
you have earned abroad, in England and Scotland, and 
in your own country, by your Historical Lectures, and 
the interesting events and characters you have selected 
as the subjects of these Lectures, make us desirous that 
the inhabitants of New York should participate in the 
gratification and advantage which have been enjoyed by 
so many. 

We earnestly wegeeats therefore, that you would de- 
liver in some suitable place and at your own convenience, 
such and so many of these Lectures as you may deem 
desirable. With your permission, however, we would 
suggest that the course on Heroes which you delivered 
last winter with so much acceptance in Boston and other 
places, should be selected on this occasion. 


THrovore FRELINGRUYSEN, CuaRLes Kina, 

Henry Wuire, F. Burier, 

Henry DP. Tappan, H. Maxwe.., 

C. 8. Henry, Tuo. H. Sxovwer, 

W. Apams, L. Bravisn, 

Cuaries W. Hackiey, Gro. Foisom, 

Francis L. Hawks, Jona. M. Warnwrient, 

Asa D. Situ, Jno. InMAN, 

G. T. Bepe., Tuomas De Wirt, 

M. 8. Hutton, Cuarces E. West, 

Henry W. Beitows, Grorer Ports, 

Wa. C. Bryant, Ersxtne Mason. 

To the Hon. Turopore Frecinenvysen, LL.D., and 
others: 

GENTLEMEN :—In compliance with the requisition with 
which you have honored me, ] propose to give a course 
of six Lectures,in the Hope Chapel, opposite the New 
York Hotel. 

The subjects of the Lectures, and the evenings on 
which they will be delivered, are announced below. 

With great respect, lam, Gentlemen, | 
Your obedient Servant, 
JOHN LORD. 

Tur Herors anp Sarvts or tue Mippie Aees: 

CrarLemaones, Emperor, Tuesday Evening, Feb. 12 


HinpeBRanp, Pope, Thursday “* Feb. 14. 
BreKeT, Prelate, Monday, “« Feb. 13 
ReRnaRp, Abbot, Wednesday, “ Feb. 

GODFREY, Crusader, Monday, “ Feb. 25. 
LuTnHer, Reformer, Wednesday, * Feb. 27. 


oR, 
The Contest between Law and Barbarism. 
. ul “Spiritual and Temporal Power. 
Church and State 
Monarchism and Rationalism. 
Christianity and Mahommedanism. 
X Freedom and A bsolutiem. 
The above Lectures will commence on each Evening, 
at 74 o'clock. 

Tickets for the Course $3,00, to be had at Partlett & 
Welford’s; at Thomas J. Crowen’s Book Store, 599 
Broadway, and at the door. 62-1t 


ZZOLIAN PIANO-FORTES. 
i] y ry 
MANUFACTURED BY J. GILBERT & C9. 
No. 400 WASHINGTON-ST.,, BOSTON. 
N extensive assortment of superior-toned Kose-wood, 
Pearl-wood, and Mahogany Piano-Fortes, with and 
without the /Eolian attachment, manufactured by the 
celebrated bouse of T. Gitpert & Co., Boston, may be 
found at their new Ware-Koomes 
447 BROADWAY. 

These Pianos, whose best praise is in the hearing ot 
them, in brillianey and body of tone and style of finish, 
challenge competition. The Aolian being entirely in 

ndent of, and separated from the mechanism of the 

ocalay esunce pemy injure or throw tnooto ene: 
its locality cannot injure or throw it ou » 
I )Bolian Pianos they bave 
to give evtire satisfaction, not ene 
About twenty bave been sold in this 
city since the great Fair; and testimonials of their sur- 
ing good are tly reaching us. As the 
Piano can be used alone for brilliant pieces, and the 
Zolian alone or combined with the Piano in sacred airs, 
no instrument is so desirable for the parlor, 

N. B—A large invoice of new aud Musie 
from the Bostou publishing buses constantly on hand. 

The Trade sapplied at publi-ber's 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
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68-13t TERS & BERRY, 447 Broadway. 


| And sold by 
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Newport Female Seminary. 
MISSES COE, Principals. 


FMUERE are so many different circumstances to be 
considered by parents who are in search of @ school 
for their daughters, that we believe that every person 
renders a service to the public who calls attention to 
really desirable establishment. The mind and body of 
young girls both require 9 pure and healthy atmosphere, 
proper nourishment and culture, and unremitting care 
aud attention. With regard to the body there is proba- 
biy no place in the United States which offers so many 
advantages as Newport, R.J. The breezes fresh from 
the sea, and the invigorating bath, have rendered New- 
port celebrated for the beauty of its women, and the 
longevity of its inhabitants. What more is requisite for 
the well-being of young persons, may be found in the 
Female Seminary conducted by the Misses Coe, who are 
in every respect well qualified to superintend the educa- 
tion of young ladies, and who entirely devote themselves 
to the physical, intellectual, and moral improvement of 
the pupils committed to their charge. The writer of 
these lines, who a few days since was present at the an- 
nual examination, and who has himself had much expe- 
rience in education, was no less surprised than pleased 
with the thorough and accurate knowledge which the 
young ladies evinced on the subjects they had been study- 
ing. Ile examined a class in Algebra in a manner 
which made al! collusion impossible, and f und that 
every member of the class had as much proficiency as is 
required of candidates for admission to Harvard Univer- 
sity. In other stadies they were equally ready, and the 
manner in which a class of quite young girls, who had 
been instructed by Mr. Russell, the Elocationist, read 
some beautiful pieces in their mother language, excited 
| the admiration of a large audience. 
| The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
| on the first Wednesday in May. Circulars may be seen 
at this office. 62-21* 


Littell’s Living Age—No, 300,—12 1-2 cents. 
CONTENTS : 
. Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers. —Spectator. 
. My Journal: The Events of 1815.—Louis Philippe 
Court Ceremonies —Examiner. 
The Nile Boat.—Spectator. 
Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland. — 
examiner 
. British Repudiation— National Debt.—Spectator. 
Lawyers, Clients, Witnesses, &e.—3d Artucle,— 
Seotesman and Scottish Press. 
8. The Needlewomen—Great Woman Market.—Spec 
9. King’s Cope. —Britanvia, 
0. French Opinions of Am. Literature aad Authors.— 
Literary World. 
11. Excursions in Southern Africa.—Athenwum. 
12. Voices from the Borders of the Better Land.—N. 
Y. Observer. 
13. Story of a Family, Chap. XX.—The Oloud Gathers 
—Author of Maiden Aunt 
14. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, eon- 
claded.—Sbarpe’s Magazine. 
With Poetry and Short Articles. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & Ci)., Boston 
Dewitt & Davenport, 
Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 
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| THE AMERICAN FOWL BREEDER! 
A NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK, 


Containing fall information on Breeding, Rearing, 
Diseases and Management of 


DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
BY AN ASSOCIATION OF PRACTICAL BREEDERS. 

The above valuable book is just published by Jomw P. 
Jewetr & Co , Cornhill, Boston, and it is offered at the 
extremely low price of Twenty-five cents per copy, to 
bring it within the meaus of every man interested in 
| Poultry. 
| Wie went one hundred good, faithful Agents to sell 





the work in every county in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the West, in connection with 
COLE’S AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK, 
| AND 
} COLE’S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN. 
| Active and intelligent men can make money at the buai- 
ness. Address, post-paid, the publishers, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 
Cornhill, Boston. 
P. S.—The American Fowt Breeper is done up in 
thin covers, and can be sent to any part of the country 
by mail. Any person sending @ quarter of a dollar by 
mail, post-paid, shall receive a copy of the work. 62-2t 


Mr. Greenleaf’s Institution for Young Ladies, 


106 Prerreront-st., connen or Ciinton, Brooxys, 


ILL commenee its Spring Term on Monday. Feb. 
ll. The Principal is ably sustained by an efficient 





corps of téachers, and the pupils enjoy y facility for 
autiege thorough, wed wy and accom ca. 
tion. ench is taught as a living . to be 


rg as well a read and written. Drawing and 
‘oral ’ ~~. Tuition, 





i all necessary class books stationery, from 
$5 to $25 per quarter. No extras. For circulars, and 
any further information, apply as above. 62-1t 
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Chitors Cable 
AvRicutaR Coxression 1x THE PROTESTANT 
Eriscorat Cavron ; considered in a series of 
py dressed a? a friend in North Carolina, 
P Trotestins Eplecopelien. New York: Geo. 

These letters (which are imputed to Rev. Dr. 
Hawks of this city) were called forth by the 
avowal of the Romish doctrine of auricular con- 
fession and priestly absolution, in sundry pastoral 
letters and occasional discourses of Bishop Ives, 
of North Carolina. They review the history of 
auricular confession, and expose its corrupting 
tendencies. All this is well as far as it goes ; 
but we regret that the evangelical author did not 
take occasion from these newly-developed ten- 
dencies to Romanism to point out the necessity 
for a further reform in the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, which indirectly upholds the very doc- 
trines which he repudiates. Here is his own 
summary of what “The Church” teaches on 
these points : 

_ “That ordinarily confession is to be made gen- 

tally in public worship. That it may be made 
privately to either priest or layman, in accordance 
with the early usage of the Church, for relief of 
a troubled conscience, for counsel or instruction ; 
and that in all such cases it is done voluntarily, 
and a party sins not who declines to make it. 
That ood sipes is no judge, but ministerially de- 
¢lares God's absolution of the penitent. It is an 
authoritative assurance of the pardon of God to 
all who have truly complied with God’s condi- 
tions of pardon.” 

Here we have on each occasion of public wor- 
ship in the Protestant Episcopal Church an au- 
thoritative declaration of pardon as a priestly act 
(ministerially indeed, but often understood judi- 

ially) consequent upon a formal confession of 
sin ; and also a recommendation in certain cases 
of private confession to either priest or layman. 
How easy for the ignorant, the superstitious, or 
thedesigning, to pervert this Episcopalian notion 
of confession and priestly absolution, to the 
Romish doctrine of auricular confession. Who 
keeps the “masked gateway” to Rome ? 


ELements or NatuRAv Puitosoruy. Designed as 
a Text-Book for Academies, High Schools and 
Colleges. By Alonzo Gray, A.M., Professor of 
Natural Philosopy in the Brooklyn Female Acade- 
my, Author of “ Elements of Chemistry,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated by three hundred and sixty Wood-cuts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 
Cliff-street, 1850. 

An excellently well-printed and well-illustrated 
text-book in Natural Philosophy ; lucid in plan 
and statement, comprehensive in its range, and 
fitted to give a thorough and accurate knowledge 
of the science of which it treats. Many of the 
wood-cuts are remarkably vivid and picture-like ; 
the analyses at the head of the respective sec- 
tions are full and definite; and we know of no 
similar work better fitted to interest and gratify 
as well as to instruct both"teacher and pupil. It 
has enjoyed the singular advantage of having 
been used as a text-book by the author, and care- 
fully revised and reprinted, before its publica- 
tion. The effect of this is apparent on its clear- 
ness and its completeness, and its freedom from 
repititions. It is admirably adapted to fill its 
place as a text-book, in academies or high- 
schools. 


Porms ror THE Sra. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
Hartford: N.S. Parsons & Co. 1850. 


This is a volume of occasional pieces upon the 





diversified scenes, incidents and associations of 
the sea, the result—the author tells us—“ of some 
personal acquaintance with the element whose 
name it bears.” The poems are as various in 
structure as in sentiment, while they evince 
throughout that delicate perception of the beau- 
tiful in nature, that deep heart-experience, that 
pure benevolence, and that chaste devotion by 
which the writings of Mrs. Sigourney are uni- 
formly marked. We shall preserve the vol- 
ume with care, to be a choice companion of our 
first trip across the Atlantic. We recommend 
it as a beautiful parting gift to voyagers, and 
hope also that there are copies less delicately fin- 
ished in their exterior, which will bear to be 
handled by the rough, soiled fingers of the fore- 
castle. A copy should be placed in every ship 
to beguile the sailor's weary hours, and to throw 
around him when far at sea the genial sympathies 
of woman’s heart breathed in the soft music of 
poetry. 

The same house have published from the same 
pen the Wuisrer To THE Bripe—a delicate bri- 
dal-gift, the gentle breathing of affectionate coun- 
sel over life’s most tender, most joyous hour. 


Otner’s Quarto Geooraruy. For families and 
Schools, By J. Olney, A.M. Author of Geo- 
graphy and Atlas, History of the United States, 
&e. New York: Pratt, Woodford & Co. 

The reputation of Mr. Olney as an author of 
school books on geography and history had pre- 
pared us to receive with favor any work from 
his pen in either of these departments; but we 
confess that we are surprised at the amount of 
useful knowledge which he has condensed into 
70 quarto pages. The maps are well executed, 
and represent accurately the latest discoveries, 
divisions of territory, and internal improvements. 
They are not so crowded as to perplex beginners. 
Almost every page too of the book is adorned 
with neat wood-cuts illustrative of the manners 
and customs of different nations, or of important 
events of history. There is but one feature of 
the work to which we feel bound to take excep- 
tion; and that is the characteristic descriptions 
of the several States of the Union. We give a 
few specimens : 

“ Maine isa large State, noted for its extensive 
coast and fine harbors, its fisheries and ship 
building.” 

“New Hampsnire is a fertile and healthy 
State, noted for its mountains, lakes, rivers and 
beautiful scenery.” 

“ Vermont is a mountainous, healthy and fer- 
tile State, noted for its beautiful scenery and the 
intelligence and industry of its inhabitants.” 

The compliment to the intelligence and indus- 
‘try of the Green Mountain boys is well-merited, 
but the constructive intimation that the people 
“away down east” lack these notable qualities will 
be resented from the Penobscot to the Connecti- 
cut—from Bangor and Brunswick to Haverhill. 
We tremble for Mr. Olney at the next festival of 
the sons of New Hampshire. 

Poor “little Ruopy” is noted for nething but 
“its extensive manufactures of cotton and wool- 
en goods.” 

Connecticut is “noted for its common schools” 
and “for the good morals of the people ”*—both 
which sources of reputation we fear are becom- 
ing somewhat traditional. 

New Jersey caps the climax. It is “a small, 
populous and interesting (!) State, noted for its 
manufactures, canals and railroads.” New Jersey 
noted for railroads in distinction from Massachu- 
setts! Its railroads to be sure are not a little 
noted for exorbitant fare and miserable manage- 
ment, and the State has rather an unenviable no- 
toriety from its connection with them; but we 
should have sooner thought of noting New Jer- 
sey for its pine barrens and other wastes. 

Maryianp is noted for its “extensive rail- 
toads”! 

Sundry States are “ noted” for their “ rapid in- 
crease of population,” and for what they are 
to be. 

The description of Florida, however, could not 
well be improved. 

“Froripa is the most southern State in the 
Union, noted for its warm climate, luxuriant veg- 
etation, and for its rivers, ponds, lakes and 
marshes.” Perhaps we might add “ Ingin fights,” 
blood-hounds, alligators and mosquitoes. 

These specimens sufficiently illustrate the folly 
of attempting to construct a geography for child- 
ren gp the plan of characteristic definitions. 


Ancient Crassicat ann Scrirruran Groegra- 
pay: with a map of the countries mentioned in 


the ancient classics and sacred Sciptures. By A. 


es .M. New York: Publ by A. 
8. Barnes 66. 51 John-street. e000 she 

This work combines the merits of brevity and 
comprehensiveness. Sufficiently brief and con- 
cise to be used as a text-book in schools, it is 
yet complete enough to meet the wants of the 
general reader. Mr. Dunning is a competent 





ne % 5 ms G y 
- P. Kidder. New York: Published by Lane 
& Scott for the Sunday-school Unie Of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 200 Mulberry-st. 

This is a republication of an interesting vol- 
ume lately published from the press of the Lon- 
don Religious Tract Society. It gives a sketch 
of the rise of Athens, its progress in learning and 
the arts, its social and moral state, and its decline 
and fall, which is an instructive testimony to the 
value of Christianity as the conservator of na- 
tional prosperity. 


Tre Two Surrerers ContrastTeD; or Fear and 
Anguish, and Joy and Peace. A Record of Facts 
from the Chamber of Sickness and Death. 

Huserr Len; or How a Child may do Good. 

Ovp Herserr, anp Lirrte ALICE. 

These are three little volumes out of the mul- 
titudes published by the American Sunday-School 
Union, and for sale at their Depository in the 
Brick-Church Chapel. We are sorry to see, as 
in the last two of these, the gradual substitution 
of lithographs, the toleration of which makes 
large drafts on one’s charity, for the graceful and 
expressive wood-cuts that have formerly so well 
illustrated the publications of the Union. 

Saint Lecer, or Threads of Life. New York: G. 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. 

A book written in parts and passages with 
much power, but as a whole lacking unity and 
definiteness of method, and singleness of impress- 
ion. We have some recollection of its appear- 
ance as a serial, in successive numbers of a lite- 
rary periodical ; and this, if correct, explains its 
peculiarities. If it were written as one system- 
atic work, each part of it to have relation to the 
others, and all to develop a specific plan, or to 
contribute to one result of impression — we 
should say assuredly that the thoughts of the 
author had got into a whirl, and his conceptions 
become disorganized and loose, before the com- 
pletion of his work. But as written at intervals 
and in detached fragments, the singular strength 
and merit of some of its portions is easily recon- 
cilable with its deficiencies as a whole. 

It is published in the style of easy elegance to 
which, under Mr. Putnam’s leadership, the read- 
ing public of New York is becoming habituated; 
and it will well amuse a languid hour. 


History or WittiAM THe Conqueror. By Ja- 
cob Abbott. With engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 

Another volume in Mr. Abbott's historical se- 
ries; not less important in its subject than any 
of the preceding, and fully equal in style and 
general interest. Mr. Abbott is rendering a val- 
uable service to youth by introducing to their 
notice the great characters of history in a man- 
ner at once simple, truthful and attractive. 


How To Be A Lapy: A Book for Girls, contain- 
ing useful hints on the formation of character. 
By Harvey Newcomb. Eighth edition. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. New York: Edward 
H. Fletcher, 141 Nassau-street. 
There are a great many directions in this little 
book which either girls or boys will be better 
for minding. 


Nores on THE Psatms, witb questions appended, 
for Sunday-schools and Bible-classes. By Joel 
Parker, D.D, Philadelphia: W. S. Martien, 1850. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 


Tue Private, Domestic anp Socrat Lire or 
Jrsus Curist. A Model for Presb. By the 
Rev. John M. Krebs, D.D. Philadelphia: W. 
S. Martien. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 


Messrs. Puriiies & Sampson of Boston, con- 
tinue the publication at regular intervals of their 
neat and convenient edition of Hume's History 
of England; and also of their very beautiful 
edition of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. The 
first volume of the latter has now been com- 
pleted. The successive numbers contain each a 
complete play, printed in the best style of typo- 
graphy—after the fashion of the edition pub- 
lished some years since by Hilliard & Gray—and 
embellished with an engraving appropriate and 
beautiful, (usually of the prominent female char- 
acter in the play,) which is itself cheap at the 
cost of the number. 
Mr. Putnam, 155 Broadway, has them for sale 
in New York. 
Tue Curistian Examiner, for January. 
In opening our second budget of pen-readings 
from this excellent number of The Examiner, we 
must be allowed to propitiate our readers and 
to satisfy ourselves by pausing a moment longer 
upon Mr. Field’s notice of “ Recent English Lyr- 
ics,” to introduce from it the following. It is by 
Henry Alford. See if it does not rise before you, 
as you read it, as fresh and pure as a clear mar- 
ble statue, yet with something of human atffec- 
tion and faith redeeming it from coldness. 
“LADY MARY. 

“Thou wert fair, Lady Mary, 

As the lily in the sun: 
And fairer yet thou mightest be, 

Thy youth was but begun : 
Thine eye was soft and glancing, 

Of the deep bright blue: 
And on the heart thy gentle words 

Fell lighter than the dew. 


“ They found thee, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Even as thou hadst been praying, 
At thine hour of rest: 

The cold, pale moon was shining 
On thy cold, pale cheek : 

And the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


“ They carved thee, Lady Mary, 
All of pure white stone, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
In the chancel all alone : 
And I saw thee when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble cheek, 
When the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


“ But thou kneelest, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast. 
Among the perfect spirits, 
In the land of rest: 
Thou art even as they took thee 
At thine holy hour of prayer. 
Save the glory that is on thee 
From the Sun that shineth there. 
“ We shall see thee, Lady Mary, 
On that shore unknown, 
A pure and happy angel 
In the presence of the throne; 
We shall see thee when the light divine 
Plays freshly on thy cheek, 
And the resurrection morning 
Hath just begun to break.” 
The fourth Article is a Review of Baron Hum- 
boldt's Cosmos, by Prof. Jas. T. Lovering, (Cam- 
bridge.) It is clear, able and comprehensive, 
though rather too precise and compressed of 
style to furnish the easiest reading. If we re- 
member rightly, it used to be taught us in college 
that a column of water would rise higher in a 
tube not altogether exhausted of the air, than in 
one where the vacuum has been made complete : 
a fact which evidently seemed to our esteemed 
instractor a decided quiz on the part of nature. 
There is something analogous to it, however, 
in style, where the most carefully constructed 
rhetorical apparatus, that which satisfies fhe 
rules most accurately, is not always as efficient 
as one more free and careless in placing the 
thought freshly before us. If Prof. Lovering 
would open an unphilosophical chink in his rhet- 
oric somewhere, and let in the air that ought not 
to be there, it seems to us that his really excel- 
lent thought and valuable knowledge would leap 
into expression with freer play. But we detain 
our readers from the Article. We can only give 
fragments from it, without attempting its full 
analysis. The following in the notice of Hum- 
boldt’s qualifications for so comprehensive a 
work : 

“No one could have approached the task with 
better preparation than Humboldt. A long life 
of study and travel, of meditation and experi- 
ment, from early dawn to a twilight of old age, 
had enriched the field of which a was now to 
reap the late harvest. Perhaps we should qual- 
ify some of the remarks already made, in favor 
of Humboldt. For his labors were expanded 
over a wide area, without being superficial or 
inaccurate, There is scarcely a department of 
natural or physical science on which he has not, 
at some period of his life left his impression. 
There is hardly a region of the globe which he 
has not personally explored. e plants and 
animals of the tropics are no strangers to his 
eyes, and he is equally at home beneath the con- 
stellations of either hemisphere. No one before 











scholar, and has executed his task with accu- 
racy and judgment. 


has surveyed this planet, its surface, its solid and 
fluid portions, the aerial garment in which it is 
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enveloped, and the heavens a over it 


from pole to pole, with so broad and penetraing 
aglance. An insatiable thirst for travel, origi- 
nating, as , in deeper instincts than those to 
whic umboldt ascribes it, did not let him rest 
till he had gazed with scientific curiosity on the 
wonderful phases of all the different zones.” 


_In these words Humboldt states his own de- 
sign and purpose in his work 


“It is not the purpose of this essay on the 
paysica! history of the world to reduce all sensi- 
le phenomena to a smal! number of abstract 
a, based on reason only. The physical 
istory of the universe, whose exposition I at- 
tempt to develop, does not pretend to rise to the 
perilous abstractions of a purely rational science 
of nature, and is simply a physical geography, 
combined with a description of the regions of space 
and the bodies occupying them. Devoid of the 
profoundness of a purely speculative philosophy, 
my essay on the Cosmos treats of the contempla- 
tion of the universe, and is based upon a rational 
empiricism, that is to say, upon the results of the 
observations registered by science, and tested by 
the operations of the intellect.” 


The truth of the following item, illustrating 
the essential un-permanence of all descriptions 
of nature, even the most comprehensive—and 
the necessity for frequently re-writing them, to 
keep up with the progress of rapid discovery, 
gives it force and interest: 


“The Argus eyes of modern science have made 
new discoveries, even while the written delinea- 
tion of nature, however complete, was waiting to 
be printed and published to the world. The 
ponderous works of Pliny, Aristotle, and Ptole- 
my have served the world as magazines and text- 
books of science for centuries, and given to their 
authors a dominion over the minds of mankind 
more enduring far than the empires of Alexander 
or Cesar, and no less extensive. At the present 
day, works of the same description must be re- 
written once in ten years, or they will grow ob- 
solete. More planets have been added to the so- 
lar system since the first publication of Humbolt’s 
work, in 1845, than were known to Hipparchus, 
Copernicus, or Newton, and nearly twice as 
many as had been added for the two thousand 
years preceding. The gifted translator has not 
failed to supply by notes, as far as was in her 

ower, this and other unavoidable deficiencies. 
ut she could not clip the wings of discovery. 
Two more planets have been annexed to the solar 
system since the publication of her translation.” 


In these few sentences, Prof. L. sums up 
clearly upon the so-vexed question how it was 
the Leverrier with such rigid mathematical pro- 
cesses as he employed failed to point out the 
true planet that was disturbing Uranus; and 
how itis that while the accuracy of his mathe- 
matics is not impeached, the Neptune which he 
accidentally brought to light is not the one 
which he predicted : 


“There are whole classes of problems in 
mathemathics, in which there are two answers, 
each of which is equally well suited to the con- 
ditions. This was the case with the problem 
which Leverrier undertook to solve. It had two 
very different answers. There were two planets, 
either of which, if it existed, would explain the 
derangements in the motion of Uranus. Geo- 
metrically considered, either was possible, and it 
may be, equally possible. Physically speaking, 
one was impossible: which was it? Guided by 
the analogy improperly called Bode’s law, Lever- 
rier pronounced in favor of one; whereas the 
physical discovery now shows that God had cre- 
ated the other. As a mathematician, Leverrier 
knew that there were two solutions to the prob- 
lem. But placing too much confidence in an 
analogy already partially dispzoved, Leverrier 
turned his back at the outset upon one as a phys- 
ical impossibility, and gave all his attention to 
the other. This decision does not affect the ac- 
curacy of his geometrical theory, for it was a de- 
cision in which geometry had no part. But it 
makes the theory inapplicable to the existing 
state of nature.” 


A single additional extract upon the indispen- 
sableness of the pendulum to philosophical in- 
vestigations, and the eflects of the discovery 
of the isochronism of its vibrations,and we pass 
from the article : 


“Few persons will be disposed to question the 
preéminence which Humboldt has given to the 
telescope above all other external appliances 
which have assisted man in his study of the uni- 
verse. Great as are the achievements of this 
wonder-working tube, which transports the ob- 
server, Without loss of time, to regions never 
gazed on till now by mortal eyes, and exalts the 
sense of vision above reason or imagination in 
its space-penetrating power, «'ill it may be doubt- 
ed whether, after all, this or any other singie in- 
vention can compare with the pendulum in ser- 
vices rendered, not to science alone, but to the 
civilization of man. The discovery of the 
isochronism of the vibrations of the pendulum, 
and its recommendation to the measfrement of 
time, which are usually attributed to Galileo, had 
really been made in the tenth century by Ebn- 


Junis, who used it, independently of clock-work, 


for this purpose. If the usefulness of the pen- 
dulum stopped here, it would not be easy to 
over-estimate its importance. Astronomy is some- 
times defined as the science that treats of the 
relations of space and time, which are associated 
together by motion; and for both these important 
elements we rely upon the pendulum. The 
astronomer does not measure directly the dis- 
tance from one point to another upon the concave 
sphere ; for he can calculate it better by the time 
in which it is passed over by bodies whose velo- 
city is known. The distances of the heavenly 
bodies from the earth is also ascertained by time 
and motion. The absolute determination of these 
distances is based on the measurement of the 
sun’s distance made at the last transit of Venus, 
and this measurement was deduced from the time 
which Venus occupied in crossing the sun, as it 
appeared by remote parts of the earth. The 
precision with which we can see the place of a 
star in a telescope would be useless, were it not 
for the equal precision with which we can tell 
the time when it was in that place by means of 
the pendulum. The telescope reveals to us the 
existence of new bodies, and, perhaps, also their 
shape, color, and brightness, and the fact of a 
motion. But the telescope alone would over- 
whelm us with its multiplicity of objects, which 
are the subjects of science, but not science itself. 
The pendulum assigns the time and place of each 
one of this countless host, and thus educes law 
and harmony out of chaos. The telescope alone 
could only give us glowing sensations. The 
pendulum seems to embody the prerogatives of 
reason, and preside over the deliberations of sci- 
ence with the dignity af a judge. If the preten- 
sions of the pendulum are so high, even in 
astronomy, where the telescope has its legitimate 
sphere, how shall we find it in those investiga- 
tions which have reference to the earth? Not 
only does the pendulum beat off the seconds for 
our ordinary human affairs, but it measures the 
earth, and also tells us where we are upon it. 
The shape and weight of the earth, and conse- 
quently the weight of all other bodies in the 
solar system, are determined by means of the 
endulum, and the pendulum alone. The pendu- 
um alone, in the hands of skillful experimenters, 
as Cavendish, Bailly, or Reich, is delicate enough 
to show the ratio between the earth’s density and 
that of lead, or some other familiar substance ; 
the pendulum alone, under the guidance of con- 
summate philosophers, as Newton and Bessel, is 
nice enough to assure us that all substances con- 
verge together by the same universal law of 
attraction. The length of the seconds pendulum 
is now the almost universal unit of measure in 
commercial and scientific transactions. It has 
been selected because it is invariable and recover- 
able. The length of the seconds pendulum will 
not alter, until the earth’s rotation is altered in 
velocity, or the quantity of matter in the planet 
is disturbed, or its force of attraction decays; 
and should the material representative of this 
unit be lost, it can be recovered by the same 
scientific process by which it was first obtained. 
The pendulum promises to transmit to a late 
posterity a faithful record of the fundamental 
elements of physical science, in the discovery of 
which it has taken so conspicuous a part.” 


The fourth article is by Rev. Mr. Ellis of 
Charlestown, in review of Bowen’s Lectures on 
the application of Metaphysical and Ethical 
Science to the Evidences of Religion. After no- 
ticing these Lectures favorably, for their clear- 
ness, simplicity, and directness of style and 
method, and their careful elaboration from the 
mind of the author, and giving some examples 
from them of the excellencies he commends—he 
proceeds to discuss rapidly but vigorously the 
relations between Religion and Philosophy. In 
the popular apprehension the two are understood 
to be naturally separate, and the one to be the 
alternate of the other. And this distinction finds 
justification in many facts : 

“Some eminent philosophers have made no 
account of religion, have talked and written 


} against religion, and have lived against it. There 


are some persons who say that they do not aim 
to live as religious men or women, but mean to 
live as philosophers. There are some who do 
not care to die religiously, but, as they express 


in the way of living and in 





it, philosophically. And this distinction, which 
appears so broadly 











the way of dying, may be traced in everythin 
that lies between birth anddeath. The aaa 
ble title of French philosophy, in all current 
literature, is infidelity, and of, philosophers of 
that sort the world is full now. Statesmen, men 
of science, cool, shrewd, calculating men, men of 
general em rg and of fair talent all around us, 
are rears, Sp rather than religious. Philoso- 
phers may be seen in the walks of business, find- 
ing reasons enough for enterprise, industry , and 
integrity in the principles of common sense, with- 
out looking at all to religious sanctions. Philos- 
ophers may be found among scholars, who read 
and write with the intellect alone, by day or by 
night, and who over their studies forget the ait 
ference between the light of the sun, which 
shines constant and undimmed through the line 
of ages, and the tapers which men invent, and 
improve and replenish hour by hour. Therg are 
philosophers in courts, in camps, and in senates, 
who find among visible and actual things, and 
the measurements of time, and the limits of hu- 
man wisdom, sufficient means for deciding upon 
all that concerns them. There are philosophers 
in schcols, and at the head of families, who begin 
and conclude all their lessons with maxims of 
prudence and discretion. There are philosophers 
sitting by the side of sick-beds, and lying upon 
them, making the most of medicine and friendly 
care. There are philosophers among the be- 
reaved, burying their dead out of their sight, and 
preparing to follow them with such comfort as 
sage and rational reflections will afford.” 


The distinction between Religion and Philoso- 
phy as usually recognized, is this :—* Religion 
speaks ‘the wisdom of God in a mystery,— 
the problem of a higher state, and of a whole 
eternity. Philosophy utters the wisdom of man 
as without mystery, as plain and circumscribed, 
consisting, indeed, of a large variety of lessons, 
but all of them intelligible. Religion displays 
truth as spread over an unbounded field, shad- 
owed and reserved in its distant reaches, so that 
the mind of man may be held in reverent awe, 
and in a trustful waiting for higher revelations. 
Philosophy turns truth into mathematics, into 
which the moral element enters only as in the 
beauty of proportions, and the exactness and 
harmony of numbers. Religion seeks after the 
quickening soul of the universe, and teaches 
man*that there is more of ‘the spirit of life’ than 
the portion which he bears in his mortal frame. 
Philosophy makes an idol of the mind, and pays 
all its homage to intellect. Religion has its 
shrine in the heart, and makes even the intellect 
the temple of the indwelling spirit, bearing wit- 
ness tothe Spirit which it worships. Philoso- 
phy has chief confidence in thoughts, religion 
has supreme confidence in prayers. Religion 
implies revelation, and has easy means of receiv- 
ing and authenticating it. Philosophy is very 
unwilling to admit that revelation is possible.” 

And the jealousy of Philosophy which the 
religious have felt has been greatly owing to its 
misconduct : 

“Philosophy has heralded its discoveries by 
threats, and never apologized for its disappoint- 
ments. It has dealt violently with old records, 
by obtruding hieroglyphics and geological re- 
mains as better, and as discordant testimonies, 
and when devout persons have been well nigh 
frightened out of their faith by such pretences of 
philosophy, they have discovered that the dissen- 
sions of philosophers about these very hierogly. 
phics and petrifactions will allow a short respite 
yet to the believer. The philosopher has dropped 
hints that he has invalidated the book of Gene- 
sis; but when pinned down to plain proof of his 
assertion, he trusts for it to a denial of the right 





of Orientals ever to use the language and license 
of poetry. The philosopher insinuates that the 
delineation of the character and attributes of 
God in the Bible is unworthy of him, and that 
the conception of the grandeur and extent of the 
universe in that volume is evidently mean when 
compared with the discoveries of science. But 
if the philosopher be carefully watched when he 
rises in his rhetoric to express his higher idea of 
God and the universe, he will often be caught in 
expressing himself in the sublime phrases of that 
same Bible. The author of the ‘ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation’ surpassed all others 
in effrontery, when he attempted to smuggle 
organic life into the world with the limestone. 

* And so have philosophers of all kinds been 
jealous of religion, and had many feuds with 
superstition, dogmatism, popular fancies and 
fallacies, and with the chains which credulity, 
ignorance and intolerance rivet on the common 
mind.” 


Notwithstanding all this however—the reality 
and the breadth of this distinction and even this 
active jealousy between Religion and Philosophy 
—the Reviewer finds more points of union than of 
difference between them; and affirms that while 
popular religion cannot be greatly helped by the 
processes of speculative Philosophy, —- because 
they are above the range of ordinary minds, and 
pass quickly and easily from the thoughts of the 
uninitiated—it may find most valuable assistance 
in the results of such Philosophy. He illus- 
trates this by the supposed instance of one per- 
plexed with the existence of evil, under the gov- 
ernment of a perfectly wise, powerful, and good 
God. Scripture texts may be quoted to him 
without satisfying him. He wishes to know the 
processes involved in the results which they 
state. If he be able and willing to philoso- 
phize on the question—retaining the principle of 
faith and patiently tracing forward the lines of 
right argument-——-he may find help there. The 
province of Philosophy is thus to explain, to 
illustrate, to relieve, and to confirm truth. Its 
value depends on the character, the power, and 
the activity of him who employs it. The Re- 
viewer closes with these just and eloquent re- 
marks : 


“Philosophy and faith may both deal with the 
same truths which religion proposes to man, but 
they deal differently with them. Those shining 
truths, like the stars, we are always to see, and 
contemplate, and inquire of, but never on earth 
are we to approach nearer to them. So says re- 
ligion, and she commits those truths to the keep- 
ing of faith. But philosophy wishes to approach 
nearer to them and to look behind them. There 


proud aim, of philosophy. Thus the profitable 
exercises of philosophy are those which recog- 
nize, which discuss, and argue for the existence 
and the authority of those truths. The unpro- 
fitable exercises of philosophy are those which 
attempt to give the whole explanation of those 
truths, or to pierce through them, or to look be- 
hind them. Faith is the home, the resting-place 
of the soul, where truth comes to nourish it. 
Philosophy is the course of wanderings and ex- 
cursions. Philosophy and religion make men 
desire truth on many vital subjects. Religion 
brings that truth to men, philosophy sets them to 
searching after it themselves. Of that portion of 
truth which religion leaves undisclosed or unex- 
plained, she asks of faith to be the voucher. Of 
that portion of truth which philosophy fails to 
discover, she is always doubtful and unhappy 
because of the doubt. Faith must come in for 
its full authority, either at the beginning or at 
the end of philosophy,—or man’s wisdom. Of 
very many fekeew titles in the Old Testament, 
the name of God makes one syllable, standing 
sometimes the first, sometimes the last. But 
whether that syllable be at the beginning or at 
the end of the word, the human name is conse- 
crated by the divine. E/-ijah was a prophet of 
God, Gabri-e/ is anangel of God. God with man, 
and man with God, mean much the same thing. 
After this example, philosophy must attach itself 
to faith, and allow faith to Bo a part of it, if 
philosophy would be a consecrated science.” 


The remaining articles of the number are a re- 
view of Bartol’s sermon, by Rev. Mr. Peabody of 
Portsmouth, and another of Ticknor’s Histories 
of Spanish Literature, by Geo. S. Hibbard, Esq. 
of Boston. The latter especially is a very able, 
comprehensive, and highly finished production, 
an honor to its author and to the Review which 
boasts him among its contributors. We should 
delight to make extended extracts from it, and 
may do so hereafter. But at present, our limits 
peremptorily forbid; and with these notices of 
the present issue of the Examiner, we must pass 
to some other of our excellent and familiar Re- 
views. We wish the Editors and Publishers of 
the Examiner the felicity of sending forth many 
more representatives of themselves as admirable 
as this; and ourselves the happiness of reading 
and ‘ pen-reading’ them ! 

Merry’s Museum—The February ber of 
this lively and instructive magazine for youth is on 
our table. Those who read the magazine this year 
will be sure to be well informed about Norway, the 
country which the communicative editor is now de- 
scribing under the assumed name of Thorwald, the 
Norwegian rover. Of all writers for the young, Peter 
Parley still bears the palm. He is always sprightly, 
familiar, instructive, simple and good. Published by 





Allen & Co., No. 141 Nassau-street. 


PRACTICAL. 


Fer the Independent. 
A DISCRIMINATING HEARER! 


A laborious and useful pastor in one of our 
principal cities was held in no very high estima- 
tion by one of his parishioners. ‘This man, whose 
property had increased more rapidly than his 
learning, was interrogated by an expert theolo- 
gian on the subject of his pastor’s defects. 
“What is the matter with him?” was the inqui- 
ry ; and the reply was, “ He is too dec!amatory.” 
Desiring to learn what idea the dissatisfied par- 
ishioner attached to this phrase, the inquirer 
proceeded to draw out his meaning. ‘“ Does your 
minister perform his duty as a pastor in taking 
the oversight of his flock’ “Yes,” was the 
reply. “Does he prepare his sermons with a 
good degree of care?” “Yes; he usually does.” 
Other similar inquiries were put, to which favor- 
able answers were given. “Then, how am I to 
understand your complaint.” “Why, he is too 
declamatory—too, too theological.” 

How many a man finds fault with his minister 
on points of which he has no more just concep- 
tious than the complainant had in this instance ! 

N, T. 
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Special Efforts to Promote the Work of God. 
BY THE LATE REV. W. C. WALTON. 


I would again remind my brethren of THE 
RESPONSIBILITY RESTING UPON THEM IN REFERENCE 
TO THE CONTEST WHICH GOD Is CARRYING ON WITH 
THE EMPIRE OF DARKNESS AND OF SIN. The lan- 
guage used respecting the inhabitants of Meroz, 
shows that God held them responsible for the 
voluntary service which they might have render- 
ed, although they could have said, with as much 
propriety as the same apology is ever made now, 
that He did not need their help. The event prov- 
ed that He could accomplish the deliverance of 
Israel without them; but the question was vir- 
tually put—who is on the Lord’s side? His 
cause was suffering, and an effort was about to 
be made to rescue it from reproach, and the cir- 
cumstances were such as to require all the ener- 
gies and resources of the nation. Neutrality 
was therefore inadmissible. No one knew but 
that the want of his presence and influence, 
might discourage others, and thus materially 
embarrass, if not defeat, the success of the whole 
enterprise. 

Those who decline making sacrifices, and ren- 
dering personal services on special occasions, 
generally allege the claims of their own business, 
as the reason. But it often happens that others 
similarly situated, act differently without appear- 
ing to suffer by it. The tribe of Dan pretended 
that their shipping business required their atten- 
tion; but that of Zebulon was also located on 
the sea coast, and engaged in similar pursuits; 
yet they left their business and exerted all their 
influence in favor of the cause of God and their 
country, some handling the pen of the writer, 
and others jeoparding their lives in the high 
places of the field. Our practical judgments 
upon subjects of this nature generally depend 
upon the state of our hearts. Christians in one 
state of feeling, act very differently from what 
they do in another state of feeling. Again, some 
feel as if the greatest temporal concerns were 
very little matters compared to the salvation of 
souls ; while by others, the salvation of souls 
and the honor of God, the songs of heaven and 
the wailings of hell, appear to be lost sight of 
and forgotten in the all-absorbing pursuit of 
worldly gain ! 


Christian Experience. 
President Edwards describes the experience of 
the love of God in his own soul, in the following 
delightful strain : 


“Once, as I rode out into the woods, for my 
health, in 1737, having alighted from my horse 
in a retired place, as my manner commonly has 
been, to walk for divine contemplation and prayer, 

had a view that for me was extraordinary, of 
the glory of the Son of God, Mediator between 
God and man, and his wonderful, great, full, pure, 
and sweet grace and love, and meek and gentle 
condescension. This grace, that appeared so 
calm and sweet, appeared also above the heavens. 
The person of Christ appeared ineffably excel- 
lent, with an excellency great enough to swallow 
up all thought and conception, which continued, 
as near as I can judge, about an hour: which 
kept me the greater part of the time in a flood of 
tears, and weeping aloud. | felt an ardency of 
soul to be, what I know not otherwise how to 
express, emptied and annihilated ; to lie in the 
dust, and to be full of Christ alone ; to love him 
with a holy and pure love—to trust in him, to 
live upon him, to serve and follow him, and to 
be perfectly sanctified and made pare, with a 
divine and heavenly purity. I have several 
other times had views very much of the same 
nature, and which have had the same effects.” 

In another place he says: “God, in the com- 
munications of the Holy Spirit, has appeared as 
an infinite fountain of divine glory and sweet- 
ness ; being full, sufficient to fill and satisfy the 
soul ; pouring forth itself in sweet communions, 
like the sun in its glory, sweetly and pleasantly, 
diffusing light and life.” 

We find the following in a speech of the cele- 
brated Parliamentarian, John Pym, while prosecu- 
ting the Earl of Stafford for high treason: 


“Truth and goodness, my lords—they are the 
beauty of the soul, they are the protection of all 
created nature; they are the image and character 
of God upon the creatures. This beauty, evil 
spirits and evil men have lost; but yet there are 
none so wicked but they desire to march under 
the show and shadow of it, though they hate the 
reality."—Foster’s Life of Pym, m his Statesmen 
of Eng. Commonweatth, p. 185. 


if thy heart yearns for love, be loving ; if thou 
would free mankind, be free; if thou wouldst 
have a brother frank to thee, be frank to him. 
But what can Th say? “Eternal and sure 
is this promise,” ‘“ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall iuherit the earth.” Only have faith in this, 
and thou wilt live high above the rewards and 
punishments of that spectral giant, which men 
call Society—Be found with thine own conscience 
in that circle of duties, which widens ever, till it 
enthrones all beings and touches the throne of 


is no disguising that that is the uneasy wish, the | God 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Gentle Reproof. 


We have all read of the husband who in a 
moment of hasty wrath, said to her who buta 
few months before united her faith to his— 

“Tf you are not satisfied with my conduct, go; 
return to your friends and happiness.” 

“And will you give me back that which I 
brought to you ™” 

“Yes,” he replied, “all your wealth shall go 
with you—I covet it not.” 

“ Alas!” she answered, I thought not of my 
wealth—I spoke of my maiden affections—of my 
buoyant hope—of my devoted love; can you 
give these back to me ” 

“No,” said the man, throwing himself at her 
feet, “no I cannot restore these ; I will do more; 
I will keep them unsullied and unstained, I will 
cherish them through my life, and in my death, 
and never again will I forget that I have sworn 
to protect and to cheer her who gave up to me all 
she held most dear.” 

Did I not tell you that there was poetry in a 
woman’s look—a woman’s word? See it here ! 
the mild gentle reproof of love, winning back, 
from his harshness and rudeness the stern and 
unyielding temper of an angry man. Ah, if cre- 
ation’s fairer sex only knew their strongest wea- 
pons, how many of wedlock’s fierce battles 
would be unfought—how much of unhappiness 
and coldness would be avoided !—Judge Chariton. 


An Example for Boys. 

We have a lad in our employ, who, during the 
epidemic of the last summer, was almost at one 
moment, deprived of both his parents, by cholera. 
The father, in dying, left to his son, then about 
fifteen years of age, a small house, worth perhaps 
four hundred dollars. This house he rents toa 
family, at a dollar a week, seventy-five cents of 
which is deducted for his board. He carries 
papers for us and for an evening journal, re- 
ceiving, for both two dollars a week, which sum, 
with the two shillings of rent, he regularly depos- 
ites in the Savings Bank, each Saturday night. 
The amount which he received for Carrier’s Ad- 
dresses, on New Year's day, will clothe him very 


be enabled to pay off a small arrear still due upon 
his house and lot, which will leave that little prop- 
clear of incumbrance. F 
ut the best of the story is that the little fell 
is very fond of school, and, though obliged fo"® 
up at his labors befo daylight, is always at h 
seat in the public schdol which he attends, at the 
ringing of the bell, in the morning. In the after 
noon, he is obliged to leave, at recess, in order to 
attend to his duties.on the evening paper. 
Who shall say that this forlorn Jad thus left to 
his own guidance, may not rise to opulence and 
distinction, in spite of the many perils that sur- 





round him t—Buffalo Daily Courier. 


{ For the Independent. ; 
[A friend has sent us a copy of this beautiful 
though quaint poem, with a request that it may be 
republished. ] 


MOTHER MARGARY. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


On a bleak ridge from whose granite edges 
Sloped the rough land to the grizzly north, 
And where hemlocks clinging to the hedges, 
Like a thinn’d banditti straggled forth, 
In a crouching, wormy-timbered hamlet, 
Mother Margary shivered in the cold, 
With a tattered robe of faded camlet 
On her shoulders, crooked, weak and old. 


Time on her had done his cruel pleasure, 
For her face was very dry and thin, 
And the records of his growing measure 
Lined and cross-lined all her shrivel’d skin. 
Scanty goods to her had been allotted, 
Yet her thanks rose oftener than desire, 
While her bony fingers, bent and knotted, 
Fed with withered twigs the dying fire. 
Raw and dreary were the northern winters, 
Winds howled pitilessly around her cot, 
Or with rude sighs made the jarring splinters 
Moan the misery she bemoaned not. 
Drifting tempests rattled at her «windows 
And hung snow-wreaths round her naked bed, 
While the wind-flaws muttered on the cinders, 
Till the last spark fluttered and was dead. 


Life had fresher hopes when she was younger, 
But their dying wrang out no complaints ; 

Cold and Penury and Neglect and Hunger— 
These to Margery were guardian saints. 

Of the pearls whith one time were the stamens 
’Neath the pouting petals of her lips 

Only four stood yet, like swarthy Brahmins 
Penance parted from all fellowship. 


Ané their clatter told the bead-roll dismal 
Of her grim saints as she sat alone ; 

While the tomb-path opened down abysmal, 
Yet the sunlight through its portal shone. 

When she sat her head was prayerlike bending, 
When she rose it rose not any more, 

Faster seemed her true heart graveward tending, 
Than her tired feet, weak and travel-sore. 


She was mother of the dead and scattered — 
Had been mother of the brave and fair— 
But her branches bough by bough were scattered, 
Till her torn breast was left dry and bare. 
Yet she knew—though sorely desolated— 
When the children of the Poor depart, 
Their earth-vestures are but sublimated, 
So to gather closer in the heart. 


With a courage which had never fitted 
Words to speak it to the soul it blest, 
She endured in silence and unpitied 
Woes enough to mar a stouter breast. 
Thus was born such holy trust within her, 
That the graves of all who had been dear, 
To a region clearer and serener 
Raised her spirit from our chilly sphere. 


They were footsteps on her Jacob’s Ladder ; 
Angels to her were the Loves and Hopes 
Which had left her purified but sadder,— 
And they lured her to the emerald slopes 
Of that Heaven, where Anguish never flashes 
Her red fire-whip,—happy land where flowers 
Blossom over the volcanic ashes 
Of this blighted, blighting world of ours. 


All her power was a love of Goodness ; 
All her wisdom was a mystic faith, 

That the rough world’s jargoning and rudeness 
Turns to music at the gate of death. 

So she walked while feeble limbs allowed her, 
Knowing well that any stubborn grief 

She might meet with, would no more than crowd her 
To the wall whose opening was Relief. 


So she lived an anchoress of Sorrow 
Lone and peaceful on the rocky slope, 
And when burning trials came, would borrow 
New fire of them for the lamp of Hope. 
When at last her palsied hand in groping 
Rattled tremulous at the gated tomb, 
Heaven flashed round her joys beyond her hoping, 
And her young soul gladdened into bloom. 


ee 


Affecting Incident. 


Yesterday morning we witnessed a scene that 
we little believed could be enacted within the 
borders of Kentucky, The steamer G. W. Ken- 
dall was lying at the wharf at the foot of Wall 
street preparing to start to New Orleans. On the 
forecastle deck stood a group consisting of a 
master and five or six slaves, including a woman 
with a child at the breast, who were apparently 
going to the South. Just as the last bell of the 
steamer rang out its peai for departure, and the 
lines were about to be cast loose, the mother was 
bade to give up her infant, and was told that she 
must go without it. At this intimation the poor 
creature became frantic with grief. She caressed 
the child a moment, then flew to her trunk in 
which had been packed various little articles of 
clothing that she had made up for it to wear. 
These she first pressed fervently to her lips and 
then bestowed them upon the child. Her owner 
then ordered her to follow him, and she mechanic- 
ally started to obey, but the promptings of nature 
were too strong within her swelling breast to be 
resisted, and with lond sobs of grief she turned, 
embraced her child aid clung to it with the tena- 
city of despair. 

The heart-rending grief of the woman, and her 
frantic gestures, attracted [the attention of per- 
sons passing along the levee, and strongly ex- 
cited the sympathies of many. The owner was 
asked by a gentleman if he would sell the woman 
and child. To this he assented, and demanded 
$650 for them. Upon inquiry, however, it was 
ascertained that the woman was to be sold down 
the river, and that the child would be disposed 
of here. The bystanders volunteered to raise 
subscriptions to buy the child, and send*it with 
its mother, and several of them proffered $10 a 
piece. At this juncture Captain Norton, the 
Captain of the boat, came forward and told the 
owner of the slaves that he would not take him 
on his boat, and sent the whole party ashore, and 
in a few moments the steamer was seen dashing 
over the falls without them.—Lowisville Courier, 
Jan, 25. 


An Inpian’s [pra or a Motuer’s InFLUENCE.-- 
When residing among the Choctaw Indians, I 
held a conversation with one of their principal 
chiefs respecting the successive stages of their 
progress in the arts and virtues of civilized life ; 
and first among other things, he informed me that 
at the first start they fell into a great mistake— 
they sent only their boys to school. They be- 
came intelligent men, but they married uneduca- 
ted and uncivilized wives, and the uniform result 
was, that the children were all like their mother ; 
and soon the father lost his interest in both wife 
and children. “And now,” said he, “if we 
would educate only one class of our children, we 
would choose the girls, for when they become 
mothers they would educate their sons.” This 
is to the point, and is true. No nation can be- 
come fully and permanently civilized and en- 
lightened where the mothers are not, to a good 
degree, qualified to discharge the duties of the 
“home work of education.—” Rev. S. Dyer. 

In thy silent wishing, thy voiceless unuttered 
prayer, let the desire be not cherished that afflic- 
tions may not visit thee ; for well has it been said 
“Such prayers never seem to have wings. I am 
willing to be purified through sorrow, and to 
accept it meekly as a blessing. I see that all the 
clouds are angels’ faces and their voices speak 
harmoniously of the everlasting chime.” 
— 
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A New School Hymn-Book. 

HE SCHOOL SONG AND HYMN-BOOK, by N. 
Britton and L. H. Sherwood ; designed for general 
use in Schools, Academies, and Female Seminaries. 
This work contains all the Hymns and Songs which are 
adapted to the various tunes that are now in popular use. 
Just Pusuisnep: r 
Kings! *s Sacred Harmonist, a new collection of 
Chure Music by Prof. Geo. Kingsley ; price 374 cents. 
Dunning’s Ancient Classical and Scriptural Geogra- 
phy, price 50 cents. ; . 

Davies’ Grammar of Arithmetic, oven qnalytes oo 





eof Figures and Science of > 
eon i ee and the Study of the Globe, 
by John Melntire, Prof. of Mathematics, High School, 
Baltimore. A. S. BARNES & CO, 51 chn-st., 
Publishers of Davies’ Mathematics. 
YUNG LADY, whose family reside in York, 
England, has friends in Worcester, Mass., 
is age a situation as governess in some 'gen- 
Maen ape 3 New England. She preter oom 
for the last four ¥ in the same et in the family 
of a nobleman in Scotland, with a of one hundred 
unds per annum. The most satistactory testimonials 
= be furnished as to character, accomplishments, &c. 





comfortably for the coming year, and he will soon | 


dd to Mrs. Theophilus Brown, Worcester, 
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upon your shelves. 


The Child’s Companion, ’49. 
The Silver on ” 
The Fountain. 

History of Thomas Brown. 
Arthur Stanley. 

Willow Grove Cottage 
Old Herbert. 

Hubert Lee. 

Daisy Dingle S. School. 
The Prize Garden 

Mary Ellis. 

The Two Sufferers. 

The Arts of Life. 


Life of ‘Thos, Cooke Paul. 
Wonders of Vegetation. 


tically Explained. 
Fanny and her Mother. 
Life Pictures. 


The Two Paths 

Child’s Companion, 1848, 
Nestorians of Persia. 
Sickness Improved. 
Wisdom, Folly, Prudence. 
Bread upon the Waters. 
Henry Wood. 

Light on Little Graves. 


Plumer’s Sermons. 
Sketches of Home Life. 
My awkward Cousin. 
Great Truths. 

Grace Raymond, 

Helen and Julia. 
Elmsgrove. 

William Herbert. 
Various Grasses. 

Little Josephine. 

Young Jew. 

Country School-house. 
Silver Dollar. 

Charlotte Green. 

Aunt Harding’s Keepsake. 
Treasured Memories. 
Folly of Procrastination, 
True Courage. 

Farmer Goodwin’s Rule. 
My Scholars. 

Lydia Harper. 

Harry and Willie. [Prayer 


Canal Boat. 

Mary Boyd. 

Infant Sehool Girl. 
Family Secrets Revealed. 
White Lady-slippers. 
Little Pilgrim. 
Passing bell, 

Why? 

Rough Rhymes. 
Revenge. 

Outeast Boy. 

Lost Ride. 

Ralph Moore. 

Fatal Fall. 
Missionary Printer. 
Biblical Geography. 
The Prize. 

Love of Dress. 


Birth-day Gift. [Daughter 


Self-dependence. 
Orrin Pierce. 

Menagerie Improved. 

Six Days’ Wonder. 
Memoir of a Day. 

Jane Hudson. 

Child’s Companion, 1847. 
The Arab. 

Fanny Mansfield. 

Frank Harper. 

Children’s Trials. 

School Dame. 

Bird’s Nest. 

Pastor’s Reasonings. 

The Fruit. 

* Slim Jack.” 

Useful Lads. 

William. { 
Picture Room. [Bible. 
Child's Guide through the 
Letters to Children. 

Little QQuestioners. 

Poor Rachel. 

Bessie Lee. 

Other Story Book. 

Stories for Little Ears. 
Stories for Little Folks. 
Kind Seaman. 

Wants and Wishes. 

Kate and Charlie. 

New Planet. 

Voice Within. [Bechuanas. 
The Gospel among the 
City Cousins; or, Sequel to 
Annie Sherwood, 
Every-day Sights. 
Calls of Usefulness. 
Robert Dawson. 

Child’s Companion, 1846. 
Guide to the Savior. 

Lady K. Russell. 
lighland Pastor. 
Friendly Advice. 
Knowledge of Nature. 

Dr. Scudder’s Appeal. prey: 
Little George’s First Jour- 
Christian Exertion. 
William Allen. 

— Serap Book. 
Sketches and Anecdotes. 
Simple Stories. 

Sloth and Thrift. 
Learning to Think. 
Learning to Feel. 
Learning to Act. 

Village Boys. 

The Raven’s Feather. 
Micah, the Ephraimite. 
Amos Armfield. 

Seourge of Israel. 

Hints to the Charitable. 
George Somerville. 
Biography of Felix Neff. 
Divine Songs. 

Helen’s School Days. 

The Flower. 

Don’t and Do. 

The Holiday. 

Young Teacher. 
Grandmother. 

Memoir of Dr. I. Watts. 
The Leaf. 

Family in a Cage. 
{ose-leaf. 

Carrier Pigeon. 

Helps for every Hour. 
Clement. 

Dialogue between Christ, a 
Youth and the Devil. 
Baptist Miscions to India. 
Lite of Henry Martyn. 
Tahiti without the Gospel. 
Tahiti receiving the Gospel 
Pahiti with the Gospel. 
Arabia Petrea. 

Select Biographies. 
Selumiel. 

Alexander’s Evidences. 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 
Life of Moses. 

Life of Legh Richmond. 
Edward and Miriam, 
Youth’s Friend, 22 vols. 
Life of Elijah. 

Memoir of A. H. Francke. 
Life of St. Paul. 
Sandwich Islands. 
Alleine’s Alarm. 

Infant’s Progress. 

Ruth Lee. 

Winter Evenings. 

John Urquhart. 

Joseph Alleine. 

Familiar Dialogues. 
Letters to Younger Brother. 
Col. James Gardiner. 

Ann Conover. 

Missionary Stories. 

The Ringleader. 

D. and |. Indians. 
Seripture Biographies. 
Mother’s Journal. 

Life of John Newton. 
Samuel Pearce. 

Bedouin Arabs. 

The Waldenses. 
Thornton Family. 
Beloved Disciple. 

History of the Patriarche. 
Anna Ross. 

The Harvey Boys. 
Thomas T. ‘Thompson. 
Life of John Knox. 

Life of Philip J. Spener. 
Anecdotes. 

Catharine Brown. 
Christian Pilgrim. 
Oberlin. 

Grandfather Gregory. 
Thomas Spencer. 

Barbara Ewing. — 
Family Conversations. 
Youthful Memories. 

Helen Maurice. 

Grant’s Addresses. 

James Wilson. 

Natural History. 

Clara Stevens. 

Religious Fashion. 

David Brainerd. 

Scottish Farmer. 
Elnathan. 

Lady at the Farm House. 
Marten and his Scholars. 
Life of Edwards. 

Missi Worthies. 
Evening Recreations, 4 vols 
Scripture Iustrations. 
Fireside Conversations, 2 v. 
Memoir of Obookiah. 


‘ol, . 
Christian Martyrs. 
Fata! Ladder. 
Conversations on Prayer. 
Memoir of Ali Bey. 
Wild Flowers. 
Life of rag ne = mang 
Dairyman’s ter. 
Claudius Buchanan. 
Ellen Hart. 
fey: <a 2vols. 
ohn the . 
Infidel Class. 
Cousin Clara. 
es a ’ 
— Superstitions. 
Ellen Carrol. 
Christian Politeness. 
Little Ann. a 
Memoir of Susan Kollock. 
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¥ you will be 
and unobjectionable 
Sunday-school 


Evenings in south of France 


Cottage Leetures; or, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress Prac- 


Eagle Hill and other stories 


Look up, or Girls & Flow’rs 


Marian, or a Day without 


Amy, the Glass Blower’s 


Wearly 700 Bound Volumes 
Suitable for Sunday-School Libraries, 
complaints are made of the 
Giding new books in cufficlent number and 
ty, and of the proper character, to 
rhe nent mes ihe books 
schools in the United States Galen 


difficulty 


supply the Sunday- 
acc not one hundred 


nion, are not 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY VOLUMES PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Election Day. 
My Friend’s Family. 


Ermina. 

First Day of the Week 

The Week 

Last Day of the Week 

Little T re 

Jeremiah 

Susannah E. Bingham 

First Man ” 

ag Smith 
e House of Refi 

The Bible is ad 

Scripture Prints 

Hebrew Customs 

Bernard Gilpin 

Clara’s Childhood 

Creation 

Alice Brown 

Story of Isaae 

Adam Wallace 

Susannah 

Eliza Cunningham 

Abraham 

Visit to the Isle of Wight 

Hymns for Infarct Min 

Gardener’s Daughter 

Father's Letters 

G. Wishart 

Scenes in Georgia 

C. F. Swarts 

Juliana Oakley 

Harriet and her Scholars 

George Wilson 

Sergeant Dale 

Arthur 

Alfred Graham 

Florence Kidder 

Paradise of Children 

The Rainy Afternoon 

Julia Chase 

Jane C. Judson 

Memoir of an Officer 

The Anchor 

Louisa Curtis 

Beautiful City 

Reformed Family 

Christ our Savior 

The Good Son 

The Sisters 

Little Edward 

Good Resolution 

Affectionate 

The Little Deceiver 

Julia Changed 

Alice Blake 

Search after Happiness 

The Apple Tree 

Who would not Pray ? 

Jessie Brown 

The Eldest Child 

Red Brothers 

Seenes in the Wilderness 

Little Seed and how it grew 

Children’s Offerings to Hea- 
then Idols 

Heathen Books and Chris- 
tian Tracts 

John Tompkins; or, The 
End of the Dram-Drinker 

Cousin Hester 

Emma’s Birthday [dling 

Patty; or Beware of Med- 

Victory to Jesus Christ 

Lucy Neville 

John Maurice 

Richard and Rover 

Memoir of Mrs. Ramsay 

Mother’s Stories, pts. 1 & 2 

The Unwritten Book 

Midshipman in China 

The Dumo Boy 

The Silver Buckle 

Napoleon Bonaparte 

The Child’s Bouquet 

Girls’ Keepsake 

Boy’s Keepsake 

Thoughts among Flowers 

Curiosities of Egypt 

The Jew 

Ungrateful Bo 

One Dollar Bil 

Girls’ Missionary Meeting 

Little Burnt Girl 

Kindness to Animals 

Select Poetry 

Bible Boy 

Wonders of Vegetation 

Proverbs of Solomon 

Life of Solomon 

Reuben Kent’s first Winter 
in the City 

Life in Earnest 

History of the Huguenots 

The Useful Christian, a Me- 

moir of Thos. Cranfield. 

People of China 

Good, Better, Best 

Martyr Missionary 

Flowers by the Way-side 

Crusade of the Children 

Reuben Kent 

The Suppliant 

Life of Absalom 

Ann Ray 

Celestial City 

My Native Village 

The Poor House 

Willy Graham 

The Tetotaller 

The Lily 

The Bud 

Fanny and her Brother 

The Two Cousins 

The Rose 

The Floweret 

Great Aim 

Infants’ Library 

Infant’s Magazine 

Teachers’ Harvest 

The Great Change 

Peep at my Neighbors 

Trials of the Poor 

Rainy Day 

Black Jacob 

Kinsale Family 

A Voice frem Richmond 

An Analysis of the Book of 

My Sister Fanny [Job 

Lightning 

Tschoop 

Early Saxone 

Morning of the Reformation 

Two Ways and Two Ends 

Letters toa very Young La- 

History of Madagascar [dy 

Bunyan’s Holy War 

Way of Life 

Idde 

Fruits of Early Piety 

Spring Morning 

Wickliffe and his Times 

Home of the Gileadite 

Eleanor Vanner 

Howard Irwin 

The Teacher Taught 

Memoir of Mrs. Hooker 

Pierre and his Family 

Orissa Mission 

Life of Elisha 

Letters to Students 

Two Widows 

Susan Degroot 

Anson B. Daniels 

Lame John 

Bible Chronology 

The Seasons 

Happiness 

Child’s Example 

Joy of the Shepherds 

Short Disceurses, 2 vols. 

The Child’s Commandment 

The Angel's Song 

Pink Slippers 

Mary King 

A. Fuller’s Children 

The Gift 

Tree and its Fruits 

Boy and the Birds 

Mother’s and I[nfant-school 

Teacher's Assistant 

First Lessons on Great Prin- 

ciples of Religion 

Geography of the Bible 

Susan flimaker 

Only Son 

Charles Clifford 

Hadassah 

Catharine Gra 

Union Bible Dictionary 

Bible Natural History 

Biographical Dictionary 

Annie Sherwood 

Bruised Keed 

Choice Medley 

Harriet Fisher 

Glory of Israel 

Biblical Antiquities, 2 vols. 

Ecel. ty eo Cent. 

Do. 13th to entury 

Do. 19th Century 

Seri wer _— 

Jacob and Jo: 

Life of Suen. 

Life of Daniel 

Natural History, 3vols. 

Elisama 

Life of David 

Mrs. Harriet Newel 

Mrs. Ann H. Judson 

Life of Washington 

Sister Mary’s Stories 

Omi 


pa and 

Helen and her Cousin 
Bible Sketches 
Robert Hamet 
Robert Benton 
Bible Stories 
Little Robert’s First Day 
Fisherman and his Boy 
Robert and Louisa 
First of April 
The Two Friends 
Lucy and her Dhaye 
Hedge of Thorns 
The Happy Choice 
Mary Grant 
Jane.and her Teacher 
Sunday-school Girls. 
Sunday-school Boys 
idle Henry 
Orphan Asylum : 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain 
Memoir of an Infant Sun- 

day-seholar 
M. i. Huntington 


Brazen 

Mother's Tribute 
Alice and her Mother 
S. 8. Anniversary 
Seudder e Letters 





of Latewperance 


[law 
Daughter-in- 


hristmas Holiday, 
[Reeabella ion 
a E. Starr 
{Pilgrims 


Hartz Mountains 
|Memo 
Address to the 
Cot: Boy 
The Prize 
{Basket Makers 
~ peer 

|Shepherd and his Figg 
Eliza Hodges, or Twists : 
Africaner { Stat 
Ellen ‘s 
Little Addison 

— 4 — 
Sunday-school Childro 
Catechiat ~_ 
Thomas and Joseph 
Errand Boy 

Cottage Girl 
Questions and Stories o, 
Gommandments 
My Picture Book 
Hindoo Girl 

Filial Obedience 
Memoir of a Little Boy 
Beware of the Dog ~ 
The Ploaghman 
William Green 

Susan Brooker 

The Cloud 

Father's Stories 
Picture Lessons 

Sick Child 

Abijah 


Y oun £ 


Way to do Good 
First Commandment 
Spoiled Children 
Louisa Winter 
Autumn Walk 
Murdered Mother 


nthe 


Unele Charles 
Only one Cake 
Evening Walk 
Amelia Finley 
Widow and ber Son 
London Boy 
Indian Missionary 
Jane Scott 
Mary Carter Wise King 
Sixpenn Glasa of Wine [Story of Samson 
Rob t, Margaret and Maria Disobedient Children 
Pictures of the Country Toueh Not 
Martyrs George and Lucy 
Lady Jane Stories and Hymus 
Mary Scott Lark’s Nest ¢ 
ana : The Monkey 
-hild’s Best Teacher Boy in Prison 
Phebe Bartlets Mexsecy Book 
Parting ( rift Glow-worm 
pPpeoaticns’ Dialogues Best Friend 
P. Melancthon Bow in Cload 
Edwin Judd Rusty Needle 
George Hicks Busy Bee 
dymns in Prose Susan B. Marble 
Frances, the Orphan Girl |Seventh Series, 18 yols 
Bible Histories Safe Path [4 vols 
Sunday-school Story Book |Memoirs of Pious Woy 
Bible Anecdotes Infant’s Magazine, 5 \ 
Scripture Stories S. 5. Teacher's Drean 
William Ward Pastor's Counsels 
Youth’s lustructor Child's Library, 18 vols 
The above books are all substantially bourd 
leather, and may be had of W. H. Buckury, W8 Fourd 
street, Louisvillo, Ky.; A. W. Corny, 80 Cheston: 
St. Louis ; Geo. S. Scorrenip, M6 Chestnut-street, [hi 
delphia ; Henry Hoyr, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
J.C aera) 17 Nassau-s’reet, 
and 38 Park Row, New ) ork 
0g- Preserve this Catalogue fur reference ties 
JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
I 


Gray 





THE OTHER SIDE; OR, A MEXICAN HIS’! 
oF THE Wark terween tHE U, Srares ann Mey 
Written in Mexico, in Spanish, and translat: 

edited with Notes by Col. x Cc, Ramsay, of the Th 

try. ? 
With Portraits of distinguished Mexican 00 

Plans of Battles, &«., &c. 1 vol. thick I2mo. #1 

Il. 
REFORMS AND REFORMERS OF GREAT BR 
PAIN AND IRELAND 
By Henry B. Stanton. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.00 
_ “ This work bears the — of a vigorous mind 
is deeply interesting, often thrilling in its detail.” 
HI. ° 
HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS 
Selected and arranged, with short biographical and crit: 
eal notices, 
By Cnaries Kuiewr. 

4 thick 12mo. vols, $4; do. in balf bound gilt edges, <5 
The selections are from the best authors of the las wo 

or three centuries, and include every variety of 

reading. They are 365 in number, one for every da) 
the year, and are so arranged that every seventh ji 

from some distinguished religious writer, and inte 
for Sabbath reading. 

IV. 
MEMOIRS OF DAVID HALE, 
Late Editor of the Journal of Commerce 
By Rev. J. P. Taomrson. 
1 vol, 12mo., with portrait, full cloth, $1.25 
* From that hidden world have been brought forth {ho 

materials of this volume, in which is developed a 

found, earnest and tender religious experience ; a eon 

prehensive, wise, and far-reaching munificence : a wealt! 

of domestic virtues, and an integrity incorruptible. W 

have risen from the perusal of the volume instructed, ed 

ified. Itis quite out of the ordinary run of biographies, 
and interesting to readers of all grades and classes.” 


A 
WINDINGS OF THE RIVER OF THE WATER 
OF LIFE 


In the Development, Discipline, and Fruits of Faith 
By Groree B. Curever, D.D 
1 vol. 12mo., uniform with his other works, $1 
**One cannot open the book at any point without hay 
ing his attention fixed, and his heart warmed.” 50-1 


A NEW ERA IN THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS, 
A VOLUME WITH A HUNDRED Al rnuors! 


THE PULPIT REPORTER. 
HIS is the name of a new religious journa) 
menced at New York in 1849, for the purpose of pul 

lishing VERBATIM COPIERS OF SERMONS Of the most Pp 

GUISHED LIVING CLERGYMEN in al/ the various Christi 

denominations in the United States. 

The Pulpit Reporter is published ever other Saturday 

and consists of 16 royal octavo pages, printed in 

type and on fine paper; and being adapted to 
will form at the end of the year a convenient volume of 
nearly 400 pages, containing over on HUNDRED SERMONS. 

THE OBJECT 

of the Pulpit Reporter is to afford to all who may fee! 

an interest in the theme, a condensed view of the general 

tone of the Christian Pulpit, in its weekly utterances, 1 

the various portions of our land and auong the severa 

denominations—a ready mans of self-improvement a 

edification in the department of theology—an economica 

method of preserving for reference particular sere 
and of accumulating a valuable mass of biblical 
formation. 

ITS EFFECT, 

it is conceived, will be to elevate and improve the ge: 

eral characier of the Pulpit, by affording ample oppor 

tunity in comparison of efforts and labors in the homiletic 
field—for judging more accurately of the points of ap 
proximation and divergence in the doctrinal tenets « 
the various sects, and therefore for paving the way ir 
many oases fur such mental if not personal associations 

as shall tend to remove the barriers that separate iv a 

greater or less degree many of the laborers in a commor 

field. It will serve also to give more prominence and 
effect to Pulpit literature—to introduce into the reading 
public a wholesome element counteractive of the bn 
ful effect of much of the trashy writing of the pr: 
day, and to embody in permanent form, rich stores: 
biblical learning, and masterly specimens of pulj 
eloquence. 

THE PULPIT REPORTER bas thus far met 

extraordinary success, and has obtained a very large: 

culation. The plan above announced has met th: 
cided approval of large numbers of the clergy—im 
high standing in their several denominations ; ani 

the purpose of the Publishers to spare no efforts t 

der the work every way worthy of the patronage 

they invoke, 

Sermons recently delivered by the following er 

divines have already appeared in its colwans : 

Rev. Albert Barnes, Philadelphia, Va 

* Edward N. Kirk, Boston, Mass 
Dr. Welch, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Austin Craig, Peapack, N. J 
Samuel D. Cochran, New Y« 
G. Thurston Bedell, os 
kt. H. Chapin, n 
W. R. Williams, 
M. Dwight, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Prof. George Iush, New York City 
John Loch!an, es ne 
Dr. Raphall, m4 ‘t! 
D. R. Austin, Sturbridge, Mass. 
G. M. Porter, Green’s Farms, Ct. 
Samuel Osgood, New York City. 
D. C. Lansing, Brooklyn. 
C. W. Whitall, New Orleans, La 
E. G. Holland, New York City. 

TERMS; 

The Pulpit Reporter is sent by mail to any par 
United States at the rate of Two Dollars |. 
payable one dollar in advanee and one at the end o! 
months. Single copies tep cents, to be had at all th 
periodical stores throughout the country 
All letters must be direeted, post-paid, to 

HOLBROOK, BUCKINGHAM & CO 


clear 
binding, 


rk City 


“ 


Publishers, 128 Fulton-street, \. ) 
Office in Boston No. 13 Court-street 
ky Clergymen or Societies desiring to have partiou's 
Sermons printed, can have them neatly done in pamp! 
form, at the rate of 

$3,00 for 100 copies, $10,00 for 5OO copies, 
5,00 for oe ue 15,00 for 1000 
The manuscript shonid be sent by mail or expres, 
accompanied with the money in payment for the number 
of copies desired. wd 


“The New Republic.” 
HIS little work of 252 ages 18mo.. publish iby 
the Massachusetts Sabbath-School Society, is ¢* 
cidedly the best history of Liberia yet written. | 
matter and style adapt it equally to the older classes a 
Sabbath-schools, and to men and women of mature? 
minds and liberal education. It is not like the grea! 
work of Dr. Alexander, a history of the Colonizat 
Society and its doings, but a history of the “ New 
public” itself. The Society is mentioned only incident- 
ally where the mention was unavoidable. Ite princip®! 
heroes are colored men or white men who 





have sacrificed 
their lives in laboring with them and forthem. Its (+ 
tails of facta and incidents in the history of the Colony, 
from the embarkation of the first colonists to the acknow- 
ledgment of Liberian Independence by the lealing 
ers of Europe, ia more complete than can be fou i 
in any other work; and im respect to accuracy, it's,‘ 
say the least, second to no other. J shall recommen! 
to all inquirers as the best book for any one who wishes 
to understand Liberia. oseru TRA 
CovontzaTION OF FICE, 

Zostos, Dec. 28, 1849. ri 

For sale by M. W. DODD, New York 

C. C. DEAN, 
Treas. Mass. 8, 8. & 

Congregational Books. 
ANUAL OF CONGREGATIONALISM A 

book for pepular use, which should be in we 
hands of every Church member. 
RATIO DISCIPLINE, An extended work 0” 
the Constitution of the Church. By Professor T. ¢ 
U 


A genera 1 assortment of Theological and Reli- 
gious Books, for sale by WILLIAM H. HYDE, 
6l-cowtf 135 Nassau-stree’. 


E. MeWhood’s Bookbinding Bstablishment, 
No. 142 Furron-st., (Granrre Burepine, Ur Sta Rs ) 
Ts subscriber is prepared to Bind oo Ser 

i f style, io rest 
description, in every variety © * 
tern. 


us. Pablic and Private 

‘ _ be Work done i 

neatest manver. Orders Country Merchants will be 
attended to. yen the various |!lu- 
‘orks and Periodicals of the day, can have 


60-6t 








i o the 
them bound in syle of #xeHlenes BH OUD. 
New Youx, 1300. 0-1 
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